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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. | 


Daten 

We take the following 
the late Judge Thacher from a 
in the Chareh in Brattle Square, 
his interment: | 


ete re rbridge T hacher, the son of 
} eter ( xe 5 
society, whose 


biographical sketch of 
Sermon delivered 
the Sunday after | 


a former minister of this 
praise is yet heard in our churches, and | 
yet hallowed in the | 


whose memory is : 
lders of our congte- | 


hearts of some of the e | 
cation, was born in Malden, on the 22d of | 
December, 1776, a few years before his | 
father removed to this city, and took the 
pastoral charge of this church. The in- 
cidents of his life were few aud simple, | 
marked only by a faithful improvement | 


} 


and application of his powers, a usefulness , Judgment and exercise, with a knowledge 


continually increasing as the sphere of his 
influence enlarged and his connexions 
with society multiplied, and a devoted 
fidelity and uprightness in .¢very trast he 
assumed. His preparatory education hav- 
ing been conducted at the public Latin 
School of this city, he entered the Univer- 
sity at an early age; and in meeting the} 
expenses of the collegiate course he was | 
aided by his father’s distinguished friends 
and parishioners, Governors Hancock and 


4 


Bowdoin, whose memory he ever cherished 
with grateful respect. After leaving the 
University, in 1796, whose privileges he 
improved with the same persevering indus- | 
try and application that marked his later 
life, he was employed for three years as 
assistant teacher at Phil'ips Academy, Ex- 
eter, N. H., where he had under his in- 
struction and charge his subsequent friend 
and pastor, Joseph Steevens Buckminster, 
and others whose names are equally dis- 
tinguished, and whose lives have been 
spared to a more protracted usefulness 


‘and amid the increased and increasing la- 


citing points and questions, than common- 
ly come up within the same period in any 
court. It isas high praise as any man 
need covet, and an award in which the 
most intelligent men in this community, 
and those most capable of forming a cor- 
rect opinion, both in the legal profession 
and out of it, will concur,—a praise and 
an award that I feel may be confidently 
pronounced,—that Judge Thacher showed 
himself fully competent to meet the exi- 
gencies of the times and of his position ; 


bors and difficulties of his office has dis- 
charged its duties with singular ability, 
with an integrity unimpeachable, with a 
mercy prudent and discriminating in its 


of principles and precedents that made him 
seldom in error, and with indefatigable in- 
dustry and fidelity, that entitle him to the 
grateful remembrance and considerate re- 
gard of the community he has so long and 
so faithfully served. 





The Municipal Court has not, of Sate, 


years, been popular, as is evident from the | 


recent hasty enactment of the Legislature 
altering the form of 


Judge Thatcher hiinself cannot be said to! 


have been popizdar in his office. 
finitely more to his honor however, that it 
can be said of him that he was honest, con- 


scientious and upright; ‘hesitating not | 
as has been said of him by another, ‘to | 


deal outa most severe and well merited | 
sentence to those who stood high in the | 
community, and for whom every effort had | 
been made to influence his judgment ; and | 


It is in-! 


} 


| 


| Gospel, with all its principles and ordi- 


) 


| 
} 
} 


: aptry | ernment, we may take it for granted, that 
its organization. | : y rit} . 


on the other hand, when the poor and de-| 
fenceless have been hunted down by public 


excitement and the populace demanded a 
victim, hesitating not to stand between the 


than was allotted to the last deceased pas- | Victim and the people, the protector of | 
tor of this church, At this period, Mr both.’ To say that he had faults, and | 


Thacher had some intention of devoting 
hiinself to the Gospel Ministry, and under 
the direction of his father pursued, to some 
extent, theological studies. This purpose 
was subsequently relinquished ; but theol- 
ogy in its various departments was always 


and extensive knowledge of it, than is often | tigation of his judicial conduct, and no man,! unprofitable. 


sometimes erred injugdment, is only 
to admit that he was a man, while proba- 
bly no judge, on any bench in any country, 
ever had a more signal triumph than was 


gained by him a year since, when, amid 


general, sweeping accusations, which | : 
i - S : aie found . rae . | anything, 
an interesting subject of investigation to | found their way inadvertently into the| 


him, and he attained to a more thorough halls of legislation, he demanded an inves- r 




















as follows, from the New England Puri- 
tan. The leading thought which he ut- 
ters is for the most part sound and practi- 
cal. Other and far more important appli- 
cations of the fest suggest themselves to 


us, but we will leave it to our readers to 
make them. 


Several subjects, connected with reli- 
gion, have been matters of controversy for 
ages. ‘The arguments have been repeated 
on both sides with a frequency, and often 
with a virulence, worthy of deep regret; 
and yet no permanent decision is made. 
The controversy is likely to continue with 
coming generations, unless some new light, 
or some new principle of decision shat! be 
discovered. 

It has seemed to me, that, in regard to 
several subjects of controversy, one great 

rinciple of the Divine government has 
hoon overlooked; the consideration of 
which would very much change the aspect] 
of some of the old subjects of contention: 

The great object of the Divine govern- 
ment evidently is, to purify and elevate the 
character of man, and change the whole 
‘moral aspect of the world. ‘I am the 
Lord ws God, which teacheth thee to 
profit.’ Isa. xlvii. 17. * Godliness is pro- 
fitable unto all things.’ 1 Tim. iv. 8. 
From the general object of the Divine gov- 


no provision is made, no principle ineulea- 
ted, and no duty enjoined, which is not de- 
signed to affect the human character, or to 
exert a transforming influence. The whole 





nances, is intended to ‘ purify unto Christ! 
a peculiar people, zealous of good works.’ | 
What has no tendency to do this, is of no| 
value. If we rightly understand and apply | 
the divine institutions, they will all have 
this tendency to such a degree, as will be 
visible. That is the best system, which 
has the most general and permanent trans- 
forming power; and so far as there is any 
important difference in modes of operation, 
that is the best which produces the best 
effects. The kingdom of God is not in 
word, butin power. God has made no 
demand for vain service, or for any cere- 
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give you repentance to the acknowledge-| 

ment of the truth, that your soul may be 

saved in the day of the Lord Jesus, 
(Signed) B. Burxe, Clerk, 


This summary procedure, this brand of 
infamy upon a worthy citizen and a good 
man, has been occasioned by Mr. Mar- 
shall's exchanging orthodox for Unitarian 
worship. We prove this in two ways; 
Ist, by Mr. M's testimony, that those who 
visited him from the church he was forsak- 
ing only desired him to return and walk 
with them, as a Sunday School Teacher, 
&c. 2nd, by the cheerfully-given evidence 
which follows, of those ‘who see Mr. M. 
every day of his life,and know his unguard- 
ed moments, and understand what the dif- 
ference is between ‘ habitual impiety,’ and 
a walk of Christian fidelity. 

‘The undersigned have known Mr, 
Marshall for years, in his employment 
upon the Nashua Rail Road, and would 
cheerfully state that they have never seen 
anything of profaneness or general and 
habitual impiety.’ 

Signed by the officers of the Nashua 
Rail Road, the selectmen of the town, the 
town clerk, and some of the principal citi- 
zens of various religious societies. 

A hundred such testimonials could be 
readily obtained, but we do not believe 
that those who have thus voted awaya 
brother’s character, because he committed 
the high crime of walking through a df- 
ferent church aisle, when the Id one 
seemed to him profaned by injustice, will 
have any desire to carry the matter fur- 
We do not object to their cutting off 
the brother, because he loved a purer at- 
inosphere than theirs; for that is noth’ng 
new under the sun. But, we do obvect | 
and that decidedly, to this wholesale de- | 
struction, of Christian character, for such | 


ther. 





ow og Pa sake ar ceremony.’ reasons. We-can find nothing in Mr. | 
:* aw o! the $ pertfec yert- ‘ . . : } 
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ing the soul. 5 5 
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acquired by one whose mind is occupied | the Leyislature or out of it—no man, in | 


with the duties and cares of another pro- the legal professign or out of it, was found | 


fession. Upon leaving Exeter, he com- 
menced the study of the law in the 
of the late Governor Sullivan, and was ad-' 
He entered 


upon his profession under favorable cir- 


mitted to the bar in 1802. 


cumstances. His character and position 
had already secured him the confidence, | 
encouragement and support of some of the 
most eminent and leading men of the day, 


while, aided by these, his own abilities, 


thoroughly disciplined and accustomed to | é ¢ ; 
: ‘the discharge of his duties, he breathed his| sectarian effort. 


assiduous labors, soon secured him a highs 
ly respectable rank in his profession, and 
an honorable consideration in the commu- 
At this time, 
also, his name was not altogether unknown 
or unhonored in the walks of literature. 
He was one of the original members of a 


distinguished literary association, and a 


contributor to the periodical from which it, 


took its name, the ‘ Monthly Anthology,’ 
—a magazine which, now forgotten, and 
unknown perhaps to many of the present 
generation, may yet, in the justness and 
independence of its criticisms upon the | 


characters and incidents of that day, in the 
vigor and force of many of its articles, | 
safely bear a comparison with many of the 
more widely known journals of the present 
In 1807, Mr Thacher was made 


‘Town Advocate,’ an office corresponding | 


time. 


to our present County Attorney, and the 
incumbent of which, at that time, was 
elected by the people in town-meeting.— 
This office, with a slight intermission, he 
held till 1811, when he declined a re-elec- 
tion, and was exclusively devoted for sev- 
eral years, save as he stood ready to aid 
in the benevolent enterprises of the day, 
to a continually increasing and honorable 
practice in his profession. During this 
period he took an active part in the estab- 
lishment of some of the most useful and 
important public institutiotis of the city— 
suchas the Boston Atheneum, and the 

Provident Institution for Savings. 

In May, 1823, on the election to the May- 
oralty of Hon. Josiah Quincy, then Judge 
of the Municipal Court, Mr. Thacher was 
appointed his successor, an office which 
he held to the hour of his death. In con- 
sequence of the increased and increasing 
population of the city, the influx of foreign 
paupers, the arrival of gangs of vagabonds 
from Europe, ‘skilled in all the secrets of 
crime and all the arts of escape ;’ in con- 
sequence of acts of the Legislature, limit- 
ing the right of appeal, and imposing ad- 
ditional tasks upon the Municipal Court, 
the labors and duties of the presiding offi- 
cer of that court have of late years become 
far more numerous and arduous than for- 
merly ; while the glterations, in principle 
and practice, introduced by the Revised 
Statutes, and the continual efforts made 
by the bold, reforming, reckless spirit of 
the age, to remove ox overleap some of the 
ancient landmarks of the criminal law, 
have brought up and presented for decis- 
ion in this court, during’ the last ten or 
twelve years, more nige, difficult and ex- 


| morning. 


| public duties. 


willing to risk his reputation by bringing 


eflice forward any distinct charge against his | re 
wise, faithful, just and impartial adminis-| intelligent critics differ in regard to the di- 


tration of a difficult and responsible office, 
through a period of nearly twenty years. 


! 
{ 
' 


| 


| To the duties of this office he devoted his} 
j}utmast abilities and all his strength, till) kind has the most permanent effect upon 


his health, always feeble, failed, and his | 


life gave way under his labors. After a 
few weeks of indisposition, which, though 
occasionally severe, did not keep him from 


last, unexpectedly and without suffering, 
on the morning of the 22d of February. 
| His birth and his death thus occurred on 
| days memorable in the annals of our coun- 
| try,—the landing of our Pilgrim ancestors 
upon the rock at Plymouth, and the birth- 
day ofthe immorta! Washington; and _ his 
life and character was not unworthy a de- 
scendant of the one, and a countryman of 
the other. In one of the last letters, possi- 
bly the very last that he wrote, he speaks 
\of himself in a manner so characteristic, 


lay it before you. 


Robert. C. Winthrop, our highly esteemed 
Representative in Congress, who, witha 
thoughtful kindness sent me the following 
extract from it, which I received yesterday 
He says of himself: 


‘Tam aboutas busy as I can be, in my 
The labors of the Court 
have been for some years past, increasing, 
and I see nothing to prevent their continu- 
|Ing to increase. Inthe mean time I do 
; hot find much encouragement in prospect 
| to labor, as I have done most conscientious- 
ly, to check the torrent of misrule. But 
I shall endeavor to standin my lot for at 
least a few days longer, and, if_I shall be 
so happy as to deserve the favor and ap- 
probation of good citizens, and escape from 
the commission of any mistakes which 
wound my own conscie.ce I shall be very 
happy.’ 
These words, as I have said, are strik- 
ingly characteristic. They show the deli- 
cate conscientiousness of the man. 
would avoid evena mistake that might 
wound his conscience. They seem almost 


to be prophetic. 


the midst of his usefulness and honor, he 
passed away; and the spontaneous dem- 
onstrations of respect for his memory, 
which have been exhibited by our city 
authorities, by the profession of which he 
was a member, and by our community 
generally, are an evidence that he secured 
what he desired to deserve, ‘ the favor and 
approbation of good citizens;’ while the 
review of his life and character give us 
ground to believe, that before that solemn 
tribunal, from whose judgment there is no 
appeal, he has received the sentence and 
reward that await the faithful. 








THE TEST OF ERROR. 

Seldom do we meet, in the columns of a 
religious Journal, with remarks containing 
more sound sense than that which we copy, 








‘and so prophetic, that I cannot forbear to! 
The letter was written | 
on the 15th, of February, seven days before | 
his death, and was addressed to the Hon. 


He 





; = | to be decided. 
He did ‘ stand in his lot| he has required nothing which is useless ; 
a few days longer,’ and then, suddenly, in and we err in regard to the requirement, 


Let some of the prevalent controversies 
of the day be subjected to this principle. 





| Let us strive to ascertain what is worth | 


contending earnestly for, and not waste 
our powers in efforts to obtain, or to keep| 
which is not worth keeping. | 
The Lord teaches us to profit, and he 
would not have us solicitous about what is 


Much has been said, and much written 
relative to the mode of Baptism ; and great 
efforts are made for the prevalence of one 
mode. All which the Bible says on this 
subject has been oftened canvassed ; and 


vine authority. Now, leaving the uncer- 
tainties of philology, let the subject be tried 
by another test. What kind of baptism 
evidently does the most good? What 


character ? Qwid Ecclesiae prodest ? There 
has been a good opportunity for experi- 
ment. Many years have e,apsed, since 
this subject was placed on the battle 
ground. It has been a subject of great 
Sea and land have been 
compassed to make proselytes. The pul- 
pit and the press have been alive with it, 
for two centuries. Churches, embracing 
different views, have been placed side by 
side in the same neighborhood ; and there 
has been a good opportunity to discover 
the influences of each. The effect may 
not be visible in every individuul. But if 
there is something very important in the 
mode, the effect would be very visible upon 
a trial so wide and so long. What, then, 
is the result? What has the mode of bap- 
tism most earnestly contended for, and 
often represented as a.matter of saving 
importance accomplished, in regard to 
character? Have its devotees, or those 
who have partaken of its efficacy, been pe- 
culiarly a holy people, zealous of good 
works ? In the intercourse of life, and in 
all that pertains to the Christian character, 


al deportment, nothing in his business or | 
domestic relations to justify it. 
be mistaken. We are willing, if misin- 


We may | 
formed, to take back all we now say ; we | 
have inquired into the matter, as if al] we | 
have were staked upon his innocence; | 
and in the best view we can take of this | 
matter, the excommunicating church i 
committed a strange and wanton outrage. 

It has rewarded praiseworthy and consci- | 
entious conduct with crue] calumny. It 


has sent toa deserving family the ig oe 
ling tidings that its head is habitualiy im-! 
pious! a very Judas! Henceforth, those | 
children are to bear it for their position 
that the name they honor is polluted al- 
most beyond hope. 

We have seen this dangerous power of 
excommunication used to hurl down one | 
who might have been recovered ; to crush | 
a trembling beginner in evil; to blight, 
with despair one sorely tempted; to add 
to the abandoned one whom Christ would 
have died anew to save; and we have 
mourned. But, we know no language 
strong enough to express our pain at this 
higher step in oppression; which, for an 
honest exercise of private judgment, would 
put an industrious and conscientious broth- 
er beyond the pale of Christian fellowship 
in this life, and heavenly bliss in the life, to 
come. Is it not the same spirit with that 
which built inquisitions, kindled auto da 
fe’s, and poured out belore God the life- 
blood of heretical women and children ? 

F. W. H. 


' 





The following interesting remarks on 





have they been peculiarly exemplary and 
devoted? Have their 3 Re for the con-\ 
version of the world been more abundant! 
and more successful ? 

I would not attempt to decide these} 
questions. ‘They are for the consideration 
and the decision of the whole community. 
I would have every subject of controversy 
brought to the same test; and I would re- 
tain what is really’ valuable, and throw 
away what is useless. I would not have 
that called religion, or religious, which 
does no good. 1 love the simple Gospel, 
because it has renovating energy— It is 
the power of God unto salvation,’ 1 would 
not turn the attention of immortal minds 
from this simple power to a mere mode, 
which, after long trial, is not proved to 
have any sanctifying influence. 

Here it may be said, that we are to obey 
the commands of God, whether they seem 
profitable or not. I readily grant it. Obe- 
dience is better than sacrifice. But there 
may be a doubt about what is commanded. 
This is the matter of controversy. Has 
God required this or that, is the question 
I take it for gramed, that 


if we contend for that which has no evi- 
dent value. Plain, important duties can- 
not be neglected, without visible disadvan- 
tage, private and public. ‘The way of 
transgressors is hard.’ 

Will not this test tend to mortify secta- 
rian pride, and lead us all to such efforts, 
as to deserve a better reputation ? 


ANATHEMA MARANATHA. 


Nashua, March 3, 1843. 

Mr. J. K. Marshall, Dear Sir,—It be- 
comes my painful duty to inform you that 
at a meeting of the first Congregational 
Charch in Nashua, held on the evening of 
March 1, you are cut off from the commu- 
nion and fellowship of the Church ol 
Christ for a breach of covenant, for pro- 
faneness, for general and habitual imprety. 

May God have merey upon you, and 





Simulated Insanity, we find at the close of 

the last Annual Report of the Superinten- 

dent and Physician of the Virginia Wes- 

tern Asylum, Dr Francis T. Stribling. 
SIMULATED INSANITY. 


Few subjects of equal importance, to the 
rights of individuals and the interests of 
society, have received so little attention as 
the jurisprudence ,of insanity. * Whilst, 
vation is vicing with nation in their efforts 
to alleviate the condition of the insane, 
and so much improvement has been effec- 
ted in treating their disorder, we remain 
perfectly satisfied with the wisdom of our 
ancestors in every thing relative to their 
legal relations.’ But it is in connexion 
with criminal jurisprudence, I would now 
venture the apprehension, that personal 
rights are often sacrificed, or the ends of 
public justice defeated, from a failure on 
the part of those whose duty, it should be, 
to investigate properly, the workings of 
the diseased mind, and trace these in their 
bearings upon the feelings, passions and 
propensities of those thus afflicted. 

The plea of insanity, when introduced 
into criminal prosecutions, whether relied 
upon in palliation of the offence charged, 
or for the purpose of postponing the trial, 
is properly treated with suspicion and dis- 
trust, but it is greatly to be feared, that in 
consequence of the supposed difficulties in 
discriminating between real and feigned 
insanity being unduly exaggerated, the 
humane spirit of our daws is often, in this 
particular, subverted, when more enlight- 
ened and correct views of jurisprudence 
would have led to different results. No 
one could be more deeply impressed than 
myself, with the importance to individual 
and social happiness, of suppressing crime 
by a rigid enforcement of penal enactments, 
and none certainly would be more unwil- 
ling to exercise an influence which might 
result in rescuing the guilty from inerited 
punishment ; but it is a maxim of our law, 
founded no less in wisdom that in humani- 
ty, that, ‘ninety and nine guilty persons 
had better escape, than one innocent man 








should suffer.’ And, as in the eye of that 

















law, guilt is made to consist chiefly in the 
motive which prompts to the commission 
of an act, and he is exonerated, who from 
mental disorder, is rendered incapable of 
appreciating toa certain degree, the force 
ot circumstances, or understanding proper- 
ly the nature of his actions, then it becomes 
of the utmost importance, that those at 
least, upon whose opinions such questions 
are in the general decided, should avail 
themselves of every practicable means to 
understand the true nature of insanity, its 
ordinary characteristics, and the proper 
tests by which it is to be recognized. We 
venture the assertion, that if physicians 
would more ‘frequently adopt this course, 
the supposed difficulties as to distinguisl.i ig 
between the feigned and genuine insanity, 
would soon give place to the more correct 
and philosophical opinion that sych diffi- 
culties have heretofore arisen less from the 
obscurity of the subject than from the im- 
perfect means which have been usually 
applied to its elucidation. Those who 
have been long accustomed to intercourse 
with the insane, and whose opportunities | 
for observation and practical acquaintance 
with the disease furnish a satisfactory 
guarantee for the correctness of their opin- 
ions, declare that insanity is not easily 
simulated, and consequently that no at- 
tempt at imposition can long escape the 
detection of one properly qualified to ex- 
pose it. One such remarks that ‘no one 
who has failed to make the insane a sub- 
ject of study, can feign madness so as to 
deceive a physician well acquainted with 
the disease.’ Another declares that ‘he 
can hardly imagine a case which would be 
proof against an efficient system of obser- 
vation ; and a third remarks that ‘ when 
we reflect on the very peculiar complex 
phenomena which characterize true mad- 
ness and consider the general ignorance of 
those who attempt to imitate them, we 
ought not to expect such a finished picture 
as could impose on persons well acquain- 
ted with the real disease.’ If these opin- 
ions be correct, and the medical profession 
devote that attention tothe subject which 
it merits, why should we longer dread 
even the free admission of the plea of in- 
sanity in criminal prosecutions? 

It is not my design, although it might 
be useful, to recite here the various tests 
which may be rendered available for as- 
certaining the existence or non-existence 
of insanity. Some of these, however, will 
be incidentally mentioned in detailing the 
circumstances of a very interesting case 
brought to the institution during the pres- 
ent year, in regard to which the question 
of feigned or actual madness had been 


| sion, and the jury rendered 4he verdict on 


this, some of the witnesses testified to a 
perversion of feeling as manifested towards 
his nearest relations, which they had not 
supposed justified by the circumstances, 
and a degree of eccentricity so marked in 
its character as to have induced them, so 
far back as the year 1837, to pronounce 
him insane. Physicians and others were 
then examined as to the existing state of 
his mind, all of whom concurred in ex- 
pressing the opinion that he was most 
probably \aboring under monomania. 


After recapitulating his own testimony 
before the court, Dr. Stribling thus con- 
tinues the account of this case. 


After the testimony had been fully pre- 
sented, the Attorney for the Common- 
wealth, who is one of the oldest-as well as 
ablest prosecutors that our State can boast, 
and who had displayed a degree of inge- 
nuity and ability in the interrogation of 
witnesses. highly creditable even to him- 
self, snathodeulil the point without discus- 


which the iadividual was transferred to 
this Asylum. 

He has now been under my imuinediate 
supervision more than seven months, and 
it is proper for me to add that I have long 
since become entirely satisfied that the ver- 
diet of the jury is fully sustained by the 
condition of his mind. 

This being the first case ever committed 
to our institution under like circumstances, 
and perceiving at the outset how a strict 
regard to his safe-keeping would probably 
conflict with the mode of treatment which 
might be deemed necessary for his cure, | 
asked the Court of Directors for instruc- 
tions as to the course which must be pur- 
sued, in the event of such difficulty. ‘The 
order entered was that he should be kept 
closely confined until the Superintendent 
of the institution should become thorough- 
ly satisfied that he was not feigning insau- 
ity, and moreover until such remedies 
should be tried for his relief as might be 
practicable during his confinement. This 
order was strictly complied with, and after 
the individual had been treated as a pris- 
oner for six months, and various medicines 
administered without effect—and long af- 
ter | had ceased to entertain a suspicion 





that he was a simulator—these facts were 
communicated to the Court of Directors, 
and they were moreover informed that the | 
case was one which could ouly be relieved | 
if at all, by a judicious use of moral) 
means, such as exercise, amusement, re- | 
creation, employment, &c., incompatible | 
with that ‘ safe-keeping’ which the neg 
and their former order seemed to contem- 





thoroughly investigated before a legal tri- 
bunal ; and here it may be proper for me 
to remark, that the foregoing observations 
are intended to be general in their charae- 
ter, and have not been designed to be ap- 
plied tothis particular case, the circum- 
stances attending which, weuld render any 
comment from me, which might be con- 
strued asa reflection upon the court or 
witnesses, both ill-timed and improper. 


The individual alluded to is now thirty 
years of age, was born of respectable pa- 
rentage, received a tolerably good English 
education, and by his correct deportment, 
virtuous conduct, and industrious habits, 
gave early promise of usefulness. Con- 
trary, however, to the expectation of his 
friends, this prospect was suddenly rever- 
sed, ata period when they had felt most 
sauguine as to his success. About thir- 
teen years since he became intemperate in 
his habits, neglected the business of his 
employer, withdrew himself from inter- 
course avith his relatives and friends, ex- 
changed the society te which he had been 
accustomed for that of the profligate and 
debauchee, and for a long time wandered 
over this and other States as an idle va- 
grant, indulging to excess in almost every 
species of dissipation. In the summer of 
1838, he killed, by shooting with a pistol, 
a citizen of this commonwealth, under cir- 
cumstances which led to his immediate ar- 
rest under the charge of wilful and delib- 
erate murder. After having been closely 
confined to prison for about thirteen 
months, he received his first trial before a 
a jury, when he was defended, amongst 
other things, on the ground that the act 
charged was committed under the influence 
of insanity. This plea, however, was not 
considered as having been sustained, but 
for other reasons, satisfactory to the jury, 
he was convicted only for murder in the 
second degree, and sentenced to twenty 
years’ confinement in the penitentiary. 
On application to the General Court, and 
for reasons not involving, as I ain informed, 
the question of insanity, this verdict was 
set aside and a new trial ordered. The 
second trial was entered upon after he had. 
been imprisoned about ¢zcenty months, and 
in this, as defore, the plea of insanity was 
relied upon for his acquittal, but with the 
same want of success, tite jury deciding 
that he had been guilty of murder in the 
first degree, and he was sentenced of course 
to death. Ona second application, how- 
ever, to the General Court, this verdict was 
also annulled,and a third trial directed, 
‘without reference again, as I believe, to 
the question ofinsanity. The venue was 
then changed, and after he had been in 
confinement about three years and nine 
months, another trial was about “being 
commenced. At this period, in obedience 


plate. That important and novel question | 
was therefore submitted for their decision, 
whether the individual should continue to 
be dealt with as a prisoner, and be thereby 
consigned to hopeless insanity, and incar- 
ceration for life—or whether he should be 
treated with a view to his mental restora- 
tion, notwithstanding opportunities must 
necessarily be afforded him thereby to 
make his escape- On examining the stat- 
ute under which he had been committed 
here, it was supposed that a strict compli- 
ance with its deter would have debarred 
them from authorizing any-course which 
might endanger his being safely kept; but 
under the circumstances, the conclusion 
seemed irresistible, that the letter of the 
law in this case must conflict necessarily 
with what was clearly its spirit. The 
great object in removing the patient froma 
common jail to this Asylum, could not 
have been jo keep him securely, but must 
have been to effect his cure and render 
him capable of undergoing a trial for the 
offence charged. His own rights and the 
interests of society as clearly required that 
appropriate means should be resorted to for 
this purpose ; for, if innocent, surely it 
would be unjust and cruel to expose him, 
without condemnation, to the worst of pun- 
ishments, a loss of reason, aggravated by 
deprivation of liberty for life ; and, if guil- 
ty, it was equally important that the coun- 
try should be benefitted by the example of 
his punishinent, legally inflicted, that oth- 
ers might be thereby deterred from the 
commission of similar crimes. Believing 
therefore, in view of these considerations, 
that individual and social rights and the} 
ends of justice all concurred in requiring 
that the patient should chiefly to promote 
his cure, it was in fact ordered ‘ that such 
privileges be granted him for exercise, 
amusement, &c., within certain prescribed 
limits, as the Superintendent might deem 





| vigilance be exercised by officers and at- 
}consistent with their other duties to the in- 
} stitution, and not incompatible with the 
| object of this order.’ 


| 
| 


‘law, is not for me to pronounce. 
|however, can deny that their decision 
(must have been guided by the dictates o’ 
‘reason, justice, and humanity. 


| DR. PALFRFY'S OBSERVATIONS UPON THE 


HISTORIAN GIBBON. 
The elegant author of the ‘ History of the 


| presents, under a thin veil of irony, what 
ihe calls the secondary causes of the spread 


‘of Christianity, but what every reader sees | 


| from time to time necessary, and that such | 


, tendants to prevent his escape as would be, 








| Whether the Court of Directors have } 
‘acted in compliance with the letter of the} 
No one, * 


| 
| 


| Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire | 


to a summons which had been executed | that he intended to set forth as the true} 


upon me, I attended the place where he 


was to be arraigned. On arriving there, any better foundation to sustain it. His 
the counsel for the prisoner informed me list of such causes, which | present in his 


that they believed he was then got in a 
state of mind to be put upon his trial, and 
requested that several physicians (myself 
included) should have an interview with 
him for the purpose of ascertaining the 
correctness of such an opinion. This was 
accordingly done, ant by some of us re- 
peated, and resulted in a determination on 
the part of the counsel to make that the 
preliminary question before the court, 
The issue Lites made up, and the jury 
sworn to try the question as to whether or 
not the prisoner was then in a state of 
mind to conduct properly his defence, a 
number of witnesses were first introduced 
and examined, touching his character, dis- 
position and habits, prior and subsequent 
to the commission of the act with which 
he stood charged, the result of which has 
been already stated. And in addition to 


causes of its having prevailed, without 
' 


own language, is as follows: ‘1. The in- 
flexible, and, if we may use the expression, 
|intolerant zeal of the Christians, derived, 
itis true, from the Jewish religion, but 
purified from the narrow and unsocial 
spirit, which, instead of inviting, had de- 
terred the Gentiles from embracing the 
law of Moses; 2. The doctrine of a future 
life, improved by every additional circum- 
stance which could give weight and effica- 
cy to that important truth ; 8. The.mirac- 
ulous powers ascribed to the primitive 
church; 4. The pure and austere morals 
of the Christians; 5. The union and dis- 
cipline of the Christian republic, which 
gradually formed an independent and in- 
creasing state in the heart of the Roman 
empire.’ 

Now I have scarcely any objection, be- 
yond what would reach to the alteration 














of a few words, to the mention of these as 
efficient causes of the rapid spread of our 
religion. But I would call attention toa 
fallacy which vitiates the whole statement, 
as to the object for which it was made. 
The representation, or the clear intimation 
is, that these were originial causes, which 
they were not, nor could be. hey were 
themselves effects; effects of something 
without which they would either not have 
existed, or else (that is, existing as effects 
of other causes than this) would have been 
wholly inoperative; and that something 
was, the sufficient supernatural evidence 
of the divine origin of our religion. The 
causes here enumerated are traced no fur- 
ther back, than to the impulses, under 
which the early preachers of the religion 
acted, the doctrines which they offered, the 
character they exhibited, and the institu- 
tions they set up. The question is not 
touched, what brought them under such 
impulses ; what sausfied them of the truth 
of such doctrines, and enabled them to 
satisfy others ; what formed in them such 
a character ; what disposed them to arrange 
such a discipline. The aeconmt which 
proposes to explain the conversion of a great 
part of the world to -Christianity, un-atis- 
factory in other respects, is especially so in 
this; that it substantially leaves out the 
case of the early and active converts, of 
those who adopted it with no examples be- 
fore them, and who did, hazarded, and suf- 
fered most in consequence of its adoption. 
The justness of this remark will, 1 be- 


| lieve, speak for itself; but a few words on 


particular parts of the representation may 
not be superfluous. hat proselyting 
‘zeal,’ to which, standing at the head of 
the catalogue of causes, so much efficacy 
is ascribed, how came it, in the first place, 
to be excited ? and then, supposing it to be 
excited, how much of all that it did effect 
could it have effected by its own unsup- 
ported earnestness ? 

How came it to be excited? It would 
be impossible, nor does even the writer in 
question pretend, to represent this zeal, so 
lar as it was an impulse to active prosely- 
usm, as being a continuation of a Jewish 
habit of thought or feeling. The Jews 
held the Gentiles in too much dislike and 
contempt, to care about making converts 
from their ranks ; and the language of our 
Lord, where he speaks of the Pharisees 
compassing ‘sea and Jand to make one 
proselyte,’ is properly to be understood of 
their busy endeavors to attach their own 
fellow-citizens to their own particular sect, 
and not to convert foreigners to the Jewish 
faith. Who ever heard of a Jewish mis- 
sionary going out on distant, and toilsome, 
and perilous journeys, as we read in the 
Acts that Paul did, ond as we learn from 
ecclesiastical history, was done by others 
of the apostles, to :nake conyerts in foreign 
countries ¢ What was it, I ask, that so 
changed his habit, and that of his associ- 
ates, in this respect.? What was it that 
so kindled their zeal, as to prompt them to 
take their life in their han:!, and go forth 
on such an enterprise? We give a com- 
plete answer to this question, when we 
say, that it was a profound conviction, on 
their own minds,—such as only ample 
evidence, exhibited to their minds, could 
have created,—of the truth that Christian- 
ity was a message from God, which ought 
at all hazards to be published to man, 
This is the Christian's answer. Let him 
who rejects it see if he can find another of 
any speciousness. And, again; allowing 
the zeal from any cause to have been kin- 
dled, what effect could it have produced, 
without offering something better to con- 
vince with, than its own ardor? What 
impression, acting alone, could the zeal of 
a few wandering fishermen and laborers 
have been expected to inake on the scoffing 
philosophy, the intense worldliness, the 
idolatrous fascinations, the enormous wick- 
edness, of Rome? The zeal was good, as 
impelling toa faithful exhibition of that 
previous ‘demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power,’ by which our religion had beea 
attested. Independent of this, it had no 
conceivable efficiency. 

‘ The doctrine of a future life,’ in Chris- 
tianity, is named as another of the causes 
of the rapid diffusion of that faith. The 
doctrine of a future life did become power- 
fully attractive and convincing. But why ? 
For the best possible reason ; because it 
was now for the first time proved. It had 
been long before a subject of curiosity and 
discussion, as was shown at large in anoth- 
er part of this argument; and it would 
have done no more for Christianity than 
it had before done for any school of phi- 
losophy which had broached it, if Christian- 
ity, like them, had only been able to treat 
it as matter of inquiry and conjecture. 
Nay; but that Christianity was able to 
show that it spoke with a divine authority 
on the subject, it could only have been re- 
ceived with the greater derision for con- 
taining this doctrine, as an attempt of un- 


. lettered men to answer a question which 


philosophy had found insoluble. And, as 
to the further 1emark, designed apparent- 
ly toimply more than it expresses, that 
the doctrine of a future life was ‘improved 
in Chri-tianity by every additional ciream- 
stance which could give weight and effica- 
cy to that important truth,’ nything is 
more remarkable, as to the manner in 
which Christianity announces it, than that 
it is not improved or embellished by addi- 
tional circumstances. There is a way to 
make that doctrine powerfully attractive ; 
but it is a way which Christianity has ab- 
solutely avoided. Itis, to give such de- 
scriptions of the scenes of futurity as a 
fraudulent imagination easily conceives, 
and a mystical imagination easily wanders 
into. Mohammedanism, accordingly, has 
invited votaries by its delineations of a 
voluptuous paradise. Christianity has 
shown its different origin by being truer 
to its solemn office. One is led even to 
ask the question, why ‘it is, that so little 
satisfaction is given by this religion to so 
natural a curiosity ; a question to which, | 
conceive, the answer would not be far to 
seek, put it does not belong to this place. 
As to the pure, ard what are called the 
‘ austere morals of the Christians,’ doubt- 
less, while, in the case of the vicious mass 
of society, such morals would be only re- 
pulsive, from the better class of minds 
they would attract reverence and esteem. 
But even this woul] have no grent tenden- 
cy to go further. It would have no effica- 
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cy to enforce belief in a new religious 7 tions. They would like to have the min- 
tem, which no ree, ~~ ——% inc. ‘ ister come down among them, be one of 
ievi ss 1s . ‘ 
lieving, and which, if professed, must be) 14 talk, instead of preach, converse | 
professed nt heavy cost. And again~the en? 

| rather than read. They do not draw et- 


question returns, What formed these pure , 
morals? What raised up this eminently! ther the kind or the degree of good from | 


virtuous society in the midst of a world) public worship which they need, aad which 

. . . “ T . } 4 
lying = pocarenr tp | W - induced a | they do find in other places, at other times, | 
set of men to abandon their lormer courses, | F ' tter 
and betake themselves to a life of rigid, | and in other ways. tga rycen 
laborious, self-sacrificing endeavor ? The | persons do not put so righ an s 
answer, and the ouly answer which can be| upon the value of public worship among | 
maintained, to that question, is, that, on} the available means of spiritual culture ;| 
the ground: of the same facts which ought | they think more of some other, or of many 
to satisfy us now, the early converts were | 
satisfied that Christianity was from God ; 
and that accordingly they took care to act 
on. that persuasion. 

The-miraculous powers, ascribed to the 
primitive ‘church,’ it is said, constituted | 
one of the causes of the rapid spread of | 
the institution. Nothing can be truer. | 
And how came the miraculous ne to | 
be ascribed? Why were miracles believ-| pute can reach or alter. Inasmuch as 
ed to have been wrought? — “a there is this difference of estimate concern: | 

, ‘ fe! ‘ eS i 
peas fo hares ap val as stdiagane - ing one of the available means of spiritual | 
n 0 Ss i 
that such things were admitted as true,| culture, we may as well cast about us, and | 
without what was considered, at least, as | search within us, and see other 
good evidence of their reality, by men, jneans we have. Suppose the Sabbath is 
who, - = oy a to wy a - | put first, or pat last, what other means are 
rice for their belief. Give us the truth of) ; . 
ie miraculous narratives for the cause, | there to go before it, or 04 be added oA wes 
and the effect, the belief in them, becomes | There must be some other means of re- | 
ligious culture and improvement besides 


an intelligible things» Take it away, the 
eflect remains without avy tolerable expla- | ihe Sabbath services, for these are availa- | 
ble only to a portion of the community, | 


nation. 
s i rjously true, respect: | ‘ 
And the semeis obviously hee their value does depend much upon the | 
. . } 
minister, and after the utmost has been al 


ing those institutions, to which, as one 
lowed to them and effected by them, it is | 


more cause, Christianity is supposed to 
plain, not many persons will deny it, that} 





Now it is useless to quarrel with this 
difference of opinion as to the comparative 
value of the public services of the Sabbath, 
for the difference is often a matter of taste, | 


' 
i 
{ 
other means. 
; 
i 


{ 
j 
i 
| 
j 
| 
| 
{ 


feeling, temperament, and acquired habit, 
which na argument, and certainly no diss | 


} 


} 


what 


' 


have owed its advancement. The insti- 
tutions of the church had no aathority, | 
and could have no influence, independent | ry 1 
of that of the community to whose organi- | Foay: AIR A CReN EA. ; ; 
zation they belonged. That community | ly, more or less of constraint and formality | 
had adopted them for the promotion of its! about them. They are periodical, and 
objects ; but those very objects could have | therefore may not meet the wants of the} 
had no existence, except as they were 
brought into being by that persuasion of a 
special interposition of God in men’s be- 
half, which, however in these different 
days it may be, could not possibly then 
have been lightly taken up. The commu- | 
nity once gathered, no doubt the organiza- 
tion adopted by it enabled it to act with | 
increased efficiency. But what gathered | 
the community? What made the organi- | 
zation possible, dictated its form, sustained 
its permanency, pervaded it with life ? 
These are questions which look further 


back than to any problem, that merely | | ; é‘ 
human agencies explain. | ing those other means, and notwithstan¢ “| 


There is necessari- 


whole week; they are designed to com: | 
prehend a congregation in general, and | 
therefore may not be sufficient for individ-} 
ual cases and necessities, they are address- | 
ed to common hearts and common condi-| 
tions, and may therefore fail of reaching | 
For all these | 


the experiences of some. 


reasons, and more might be mentioned, we | 


are led to ask for other means of religious 





culture, 
Yet before pointing out and describ- | 


ing the allowances already made, we 





at 
should feel bound from deep ard palais 
convictions, to insist that the Sabbath with | 
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| its services does 


stand first among the 
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} means of religious culture for all ; nothing 





is to be put before it; nothing is to be set 
There 
means we believe and allow to ga with it | 


MEANS OF RELIGIOUS CULTURE. } onan equality with it. 
} 


walks of life, | 


are othe: 
Persons in the common 
whose feelings are at all interested in re-| and after it, but none which are superior 


ligion, are desirous of enjoying the means | to it. We repeat this in order to presen | 
They must have the 


means of spiritual culture, their happiness 


cf spiritual culture. what we believe to be the means of reli- 
gious culture next in value and power to 
and peace of mind from day today demand | the services of public worship— 
Those who have not the privilege | 


of a life of easy leisure, or of much learn- | 


them. REFLECTION AND MEDITATION. 


It is that all who have attended public | 
ing or opportunity for reading, are often | worship, make a personal application each | 
troubled by a sense of deficiency in the | ¢9 pimself of the influences there dispensed. | 
training and discipline of their religious) Pye poxt vest thing to insteuction, even | 
sentiments. 


their minds need 


Their sympathies require ex- | 


when that instruction is of the best kind, | 
light. 


is reflection. ‘The influences of a Sabbath | 
ought to be so cherished that they will at} 
least extend through a week, and afforc 


ercise ; Every | 
individua! whose religious character is sin- 
cere and earnest is conscious of these ne- 


bs ities > jara@ ai itv 7 ars < - ; 
ces.ities, and the large majority of persons | matter of reflection to every siucere and 


interested worshipper. The first 
of religious culture outside of the sanctua- 
ry, is therefore to be found in reflection | 
want toa degree of which a few favored | upon what was there heard, aud an appli- 
ones whose intellectual and social privi- 
How 

In 


other words, what are’ the means of reli-} 


in the community, who necessarily have | sneene 


their common cares, and their daily work | 


} 


in matters relating to this life, feel this, 


cation of it through the week. If the ser-} 


leges are great, have no conception. vices there are what they should be, they | 


ye 1<e "eesilies > 1; ? . 4 ' ° P 
shall these necessities be supplied ? admit of this subsequent use. If there is| 
one trial above all others which will weary | 


: > ips . 2 . r - es 
gious culture which are open to the use of) out the life, and vex the spirit, and tor- | 


} 

P available 2 ! ie ‘ 
all, and available to all ? | ment the beart of a minister whe aims to) 
{ 


SABBATH SERVICES AS MEANS OF be faithful in his work it is the thought} 


CULTURE. 


RELIGIOUS 


that a multitude of schemes and contri- 


The opportunities of public worship—' vances are continually designed, the effect 


the Sabbath services in the public Church,) of which is to obliterate the influences of 


of course present themselves first to the! the Sunday services, by covering them up) 
use of every religious minded person, as| and chasing them out of thought. The! 
Sabbath is of God's appointment. All) 
reverent ussociatious gather around it, and | 
nity, where such diversity of opinion pre-| it ought to affect of itself all the rest ofthe 
Do we know what labor and 
some putting upon thein a very high, per-} are spent by most preachers in prepara-| 


offering the most commouw and free means 
of spiritual culture. ‘These, in a commu- | 


vails as among us, are variously regarded,) week. toil | 


haps too high an estimate, others ascribing} tion fur it? Long years of study introduce | 
but little value to them. All at least al-| them to the duties of their office, all the | 
low to them some measure of good, though | 
perhaps it should be said that a few, whom | hands to illustrate their work, and to aid | 
we must call singular, profess to regard, in completing it; and then all their ac- 
them as rather injurious, and for the most | 
part ineffectual. 
merely that all allow to them a degree of | 
real or possible good, afier that allowance | 
opinions are infinitely varied. There are! 
some to whom the early light of a Sabbath | 
morning is like to that of no other day in| 
the week. They love their places in the) 
church better than any other spot on the | 
earth. They go there morning and after- | 
noon feeling that they are to enjoy a great | 
privilege, whoever may be the preacher, | 
they engage in the prayers and singing) 
with their whole hearts ; they listen atten- | 
tively to the sermon as an application of | 
some sacred lesson of Scripture. These | 
enjoy the Sabbath, the worship, the preach- | 
ing, and their associations and affections 
are so reverently entwined around’ the} 
sanctuary, and the first day of the week 
that they cannot regard any other place or 
occasion or services with the same kind of} 
interest. 

Then again there are those among reli- 
gious persons, whose warmest religious! 
sympathies do not gather around the sere | 
vices of public worship. Their interest in | 
them depends in a great degree upon the, 
minister, his talents, powers and preaching. | 
The pulpit they are inclined to - regard 
as rather an artificial place, raised up, re-, 
strained, formal and unsocial. The servi-| ' an 
ees to them are methodical, unnatural, too} on the deserts uses the wells which divide 
iguch confined by rules and orders, ané/ its long distances, by drawing water enough 
eésentially defective as putting everything; from one to supply its thirst till it reaches 
under the control of the minister; giving: another. ‘The deepest religious- impres- 


gathered wisdom of the past is in their 


; 


quaintance with the hearts and experience 


of individuals as they go from house to) 


But suppose we say | 
house, enriches their minds and instructs | 
then what and hdW ‘to teach. Thus pre 
pared, on the first day of the week, they 
explain and enforce the most solemn les- 
sors, and therefore earnestly would we 
say to all who ask for other means of re- 
ligious culture; reflect upon those lessons 
during the whole week. Do not listen 
merely fora momentary impression, but 
store up in your minds the sentiments and 
thoughts. You will have hours of leisure 
during the week, or hours when you may 
employ your thoughts, if not your hands 
as you please. You will feel the necessi- 
ty of some other means of religious im- 
provement, find the first and the best in 
meditation with your own heart. There 
are lessons in the New ‘Testament, para- 
bies, short sentences, which require no ex- 
planation, they are alike touchingly beau- 
tiful, solemnly impressive, and of the clear- 
est simplicity. Read them over or think 
them over, when you are in a quiet ora 
troubled state of mind. Let lecture bells 
ring all around you, but sit you still. 
Your thoughts then may be worth more 
to you than any other persons words, your 
own meditations then may do you more 
cood than the public prayers. Use the 
Sabbaths of our mature lives as the camel 


| ditions. 


‘and a future retributive state be recognized } 


| countability begin, and there some prpfes-| 
|sed believers are worse than Infidels. 


|} acquaintance, and would be as reluctant to 


}express a religious sentiment in each oth- 


‘acquired at home, they cannot be acquired 


jat home. 


CHRI 


tions may be acquired in solitary medita-| 
tions on the Scriptures, during leisure | 
hours of the week, by those who have been | 
in the spirit on the Lord’s day and have 
kept holy time. Religious conversation | 
is good, but religious reflection is better. | 
Let us in all serious matters act seriously, 
with the use of our best thoughts, and not} 
take up changing fancies with a sudden | 
zeal. A religious life should have consis-| 
tency and method in it. Think not that) 
it consists entirely in gathering spiritual | 
nourishment, but in using what has been | 
gathered, testing its value and exercising | 
the strength which it imparts. The sim- 
plest lessons of the C rristian religion indi- | 
cate these means of spiritual culture, as | 
lying in the discipline of the heart, ina 
life pervaded by hours, private hours of se- 
riousness and reflection. You know the 
state of your own heart as no one else can, 
and you can do more than anotlfer to ad- | 
minister to its spiritual necessities. ‘ The | 
word,’ says the Apostle, ‘is nigh thee, even 
in thy mouth and in thy heart, that is, the | 
word of faith which we preach.’ ‘ God is a’ 
spirit,’ &=. * Pray without ceasing.’ ‘Com- 
mune with your own heart upon your bed, 
&¢.’ Cherish then the impressions and 
lessons of the sanctuary, and let not these 
go, while you are searching for more. 
Show your earnestness and sincerity by 
improving the first means of spiritual cul- 
ture, make the utmost from them, and re- | 
tain their influence, and reproduce it again 
by reflection and meditation. Even then 
your wants will not be fully supplied, 
more means are yet in store for you, but, 
they will not be available till you have 
used these. 


| 
{ 


DOING GOOD TO OTHERS. 


Next in order among the means of spir- | 
itual culture is one which is indicated to 
us by that beautiful law of Divine Provi- 
lence which teaches us to find personal | 
Self-im- | 
provement is ensured by faithfulness in 
The 
who feels theinsufficiency of the public | 
Sabbath services to meet the wants of his | 
spiritual nature is prompted by his sense of | 
He 
comes to the desire of them not in an arti-{ 
ficial, but in a natural way. The law of| 
his spiritual nature, as given by the Al-} 
mighty, points out to him more means—by | 


bidding him to exercise the measure of} 


good in doing good to others. 


our relations to others. Christian 


deficiency to seek for other means. 


a «6 . . ° | 
| faith, the attainments and feelings which | 


he possesses, in imparting good to others, | 
for thus shall he supply his own wants. 

he is | 
, . ce 4 eat 
thus to exercise his religious feelings for, 


The order or method in which 
the good of others, is likewise indicated in | 
the lessons of his fith—it is first towards | 
é ° } 
the members of his own family, and then} 
towards the poor and the afflicted. 


PIETY AT HOME. 


The family, the household, the inmates | 


ofa home next to the influences cof the! 


Sabbath and the Scriptures, may do the | 
most for each others’ spiritual culture ;| 
sincerity and affection being the only con-| 
Let an overruling Providence, a| 
heavenly Father, a divine rule of duty.| 


| 


in the family. Let the opening and the 
closing day be consecrated by some exer- 
cise of devotion—by prayer, read or spok- 


en, by hymn, or Bible. There does ac- 


{ 
| 
j 
{ 
It} 
. . . . ‘ 
is strange to say it, but it is true, that} 
there are families, the members of which | 


have less natural affection and respect for | 


each other, than they have for some chance | 


er’s presence, as they would to utter one 
in the street. 
any family where even but one member of 
it feels a desire to live as becomes a Chris- 
If religious sentiments cannot be 


Ought things so to be, in 


tian ? 





any where. If the means of religious cul- 


ture eannot be enjoyed there, where can 
for them. 
Behold to what a state the Christian world 
has been brought by the neglect of piety | 
The victims of the gallows, the | 
inmates of prisons have been gathered 
chiefly from homes where a religious senti-| 
ment was never breathed. The large | 
majority of our gigantic institutions of) 
charity and philanthropyehave been made } 
necessary bythe early and continued lack | 
of moral and religious discipline. Every | 
human being stands in the relation of re-| 


any one in conscience look 





sponsibility to one or more of his race and| 
is bound to do them good. It has been | 
said that no human being dies, without | 
leaving some one to mourn. If this be | 
true, no one can live without having some | 
one to benefit, and fromi whom he may re- | 
ceive good. This law of responsibility | 
begins in the family. The means of reli-| 
gious culture may be found there through | 
And of these | 
we may say, that till they have been faith-} 
fully used or at least tried, all others are 
doubtful. 


THE POOR AND THE SICK. 





the seven days of the week. 


Another means of spiritual culture will | 
be found in visits made to those who are | 
poor and in suffering. There the dark 
face of God’s Providence is displayed, and | 
often only that it may be lightened by 
Virtue and patience. There the practical | 
lessons of religion which one might never | 
dream of in the midst of abundance and | 
the unconscious joy of health, are taught | 
with living illustrations. 

An intimate acquaintance with three or 
four families, among whom the different 
trials of life seem to be all distributed, wil; 
do every man and woman a vast deal of 














them_no opportunity to speak or ask ques-| sious, and the clezrest religious convic- 


yood—and if they have a religious spirit | 





STIAN REGISTER. 


el 





Mark what the Savior said. It was I that | single work printed in this form, which is | 
was ‘an hungered, and ye gave me meat, | of a character positively injurious. There | 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink, Iwas have been issued works which are of a 
a stranger and ye took me in, I was naked, formidable size, of great cost, and of equal 
and ye clothed me, I was sick, and ye vis-| value, in their original shape, and we | 
ited me, I was in prison, and ye came unto know that they have penetrated to the 
me.’ And when those who thought they | very obscurest nooks of the country. The 
had been bestowing these acts of Christian | village maiden relieves the tedium of straw- 
love on some of their own poor and suffer-| braiding by reading one of Macauley’s 
ing fellow creatures, shall answer him ' splendid Essays. ‘The Backwoodsman in 
with an amazed denial— Lord, when saw | the Forests of Maine knows what Dickens | 
we thee thus in need, and gave thee relief’, thinks of ‘ our institutions,’ and probably 
—he shall-answer, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it} the Swedish Tale of ‘the Neighbors,’ has | 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, | by this time been read by all the literati of 
ye did it unto me—for I was there in the | Wiskonsin. The issue of Alison’s History | 
person of the sufferer.” And he or they | of Europe, and of Brande’s Encyclopedia | 
who received that answer from the Savior, |by the Harpers, and the extensive circula- | 
he himself calls, righteous persons, his | tion, (but the beginning however, of what 
friends and brethren. Is not this a beauti- | they will surely meet with) which they have ; 
ful and a most significant lesson? Learn already enjoyed, is a proof that light read- | 
it and practice upon it, and in the luxury! ing is not the only kind of reading which 
of doing good, you will obtain one of the }is now asked for. We feel obliged in this | 
highest means of religious culture. ‘The /connection to mention with unqualified | 
poor we have always with us,’ said the| praise the labors of the Editor and the | 
same kind Maker. By the stinted hearth | Publisher of the New World. The issues | 
and the scanty basket of the poor, and from that office are always of the highest | 
from the heart reli ion,and the intelligible |character; ‘The weekly paper of that 
philoséphy’ which they utter, you may ‘name is filled with entertaining and im- | 
learn with more simplicity the lessons of | proving matter, and the excellent moral | 
the Christian Sabbath. Open your heart, | tone of the paper is deserving of all praise. 
and good will flow into it. There will) At that office Blackwood’s Magazine and 
you have tales of real experience, religious |the Edinburgh Review are periodically | 
or irreligious. Forget that you have a/ issued a few days after the numbers arrive 
better home, and that comfort awaits you! from England. There too have been pub- 
when your brief visit is over, and put lished a number of most valuable works in 
yourself in the place of the sufferer, and)/a cheap form. We observe that the Pub- 
the visible difference between the faith |lisher now advertises an Edition of Dr. 
and the feelings which you have, and; Arno!d’s Lectures on Modern History, as | 
those which you would need, will show nearly ready—six copies for one dollar. 
you vhat you lack, and how you may ac-} We recommend toall our country friends, 
And is not this a means of reli-| especially, to have orders in their names at 
What says St. James of! the office of the New World, for all its 
the very highest kind of religion, that! publications. They will find valuable in- 
which is pure and undefiled? It consists | struction in their pages, and may be sure | 
‘of not introducing any thing into their | 
/houses that will offend. 
unspoited from the world. —_ saat 
There is still one other means of reli- 


, a” fe . a | 
in them, will call it out, and quicken it.| We know not that we have met with a 
} 





| 
} 
} 
| 
; 





{ 
} 
| 
} 
{ 


quire it. 
gions culture ? 


in visiting the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and in keeping ourselves 


For the Register and Cbserver. 


gious culture open to the use of all, viz., | 
But we must de-| 
fer remarking upon this until our next. 


‘ AWFUL CALCULATION.’ 


religiois conversation. Messrs. Editors,—I notice in the last | 


|Register, on the fourth page, an article | 
| headed ‘ awFuL catcuLaTion,’ which I have 
before seen in different papers, and, if my | 
‘memory is not in fault, in the Register | 
itself, some two or three years since. It{ 
we have often thought, we have not as yet ‘sometimes seems to me that the more ex- 
expressed our opinion upon it. When we /travagant and improbable a story is, the | 
say that there are eleven, if not more, es-)more likely is it to be caught up and 
‘devoured in this excitement-loving age, | 
‘especially if it is largely spiced with the | 
}fawful.’ Now, I should like to know, 
«just for information,’ who is the author of | 





THE CHEAP LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


This has served as a caption for remarks 
in nearly all the newspapers, and though | 


tablishments in the single city of Boston, 
devoted exclusively (making a slight ex- 
ception in Behalf of the cough candy) to 


the sale of the ‘ cheap literature’ which is 
: . 
‘this ‘ingenious, authentic and valuable | 


statistical work,’ and also what sy: tem of 


emptied upon us from cartloads, we have 
expressed the claims of this subject on our 


attention, 
‘ 


As far as we are acquainted 
which 


chronology he adopts or invents, for it} 
jseems to be something a little different | 
| from any that I have ever seen or heard of. 
| Calling the age of the world 6000 years, 
‘or 182 generations of men, and the total 
literature of this stamp is that much read- | number of men at 26,620,843,285,075,S40, 
ing of it must necessarily be attended with! the average population must be about 
most injurious consequences to the organs | 146,268,314,753,169, which is a trifle 
of vision. The composition and press} more than the recent statistical writers 
work of course are as expensive as under | give as the present population of the globe ; 
the old regime; the saving is effected by | supposing the population of the earth to 
economy of material, by closeness of space,/have averaged the same as_ now, 
by the multiplicity of copies, and the facili- pee 1,000,000,000, there must have 
ty of transmitting them by mail, ata mere- | been 26,620,843 generations of men, or 
ly nominal tax. ‘We think that with type }878,751,819 years. Taking for granted 
of a fairer face, the lines being at least}the above grand total of the number of 
single leaded, and the paper of a whiter | human beings, 26,620,843,285,075,840, the 
texture, this sure injury to the eyes might |‘ calculation’ must be still more ‘ awful’) 
be greatly remedied. Only the young can!than is given above; I cannot make it 
now avail themselves of these publications, | less than 160,000 to each square rod. 
and this is undoubtedly one reason why so! But supposing the more common notion. | 
large a portion of the works thus printed ‘that man has lived on the earth about | 
have been of a light character, rather than} 6000 years, to be correct, and assuming | 
such as by their value, would recommend | the average population to have been 
them to the middle aged and the advanced. 1,000,000,000, then there has been but one 
The dear rate at which some famous ocu-| human being to each 14 rods of dry land, 
lists have exercised their skill would re- | taking this ‘ingenious, authentic’ &c. | 
commend prevention above cure, in this|author’sstatement that there are 27,964,000 } 
matter, for economy’s sake, as well as for | square miles, or 2,574,633,600,000* square 
other resons. We are inclined to think | rods. 

that if an opinion were to be formed, of the} Was not this whole ‘ calculation’ origi- 
intellectual and moral character of our) nally got up by some wag, for the purpose | 
reading community, from the works which 
have been most widely circulated during | thing would be taken by some credulous 
the last year, the opinion would be favora-| editor? I haye suspected as much. 
ble, rather than otherwise. That a vast! Yours, 

nuinber of persons have thus been induced | 
to read, who would not have thought of! * This is not the number of rods given in the 
entering a book store, or of taking up Phe rid pomeuoyron: “" there are evident typo- 
book, is andeniable. When these great" a 
newspapers are offered to them by boys in| 
the streets, at stalls, at rail road depots, | 
and steamboat landings, for the smallest! 


with the character of the works 
have been thus widely circulated, we see 
but little that we cannot commend. One 


general objection attaching itself to all the 


or 





|of seeing how absurd and extravagant a 


M. 





DOCTRINAL DISCUSSIONS. 











Messrs. Editors,—I am exactly of the! 
piece of silver coin, many buy for the sake | opinion of your correspondent J. H. S., in| 
of the bargain, some to wile away a tedious } your last paper; that your paper will be| 
‘hour, and some because the hard times} useful in proportion as you illustrate, un-| 
have forced upon the condition of buying ‘fold and defend our simple scriptural views 
for a trifle or being unfed. But those who’ of Christian doctrine. 

live in cities are no fair judges of this mat- | Great ignorance yet prevails on religious 
ter. We have recently observed in some | subjects. That which to us is the faith 
country excursions that the mail bags to | once delivered to the saints, is not yet un- 
our inland towns and villages are greatly | derstood, and many Unitarians are unable 
increased in size, being filled with the con-}to vindicate the opinions they sincerely 
tents of large volumes printed in newspa-| believe. This. I presume, may partly be 
per form. Besides the crowding of the | traced to the system pursued by our min- 
mail bags there is now in most of the|isters, who very seldom introduce into 
large towns and in the factcry villages a! their pulpits the peculiar doctrines they 
depot for the sale of these publications. believe. This, though a good system, 
Let a resident of the city remove his resi- may be carried too far, and I should be 
dence to a country town, and he will know happy to see some change in this respect ; 
how to estimate the value of this book eit] and d hope that you will continue fearless- 
culation, In such places, and with refer-|ly to defend, in your paper, our peculiar 
ence to the means of the majority of the| views, and to bear in mind that~there is a 
inhabitants, the question is between having | great warfare to be carried on between 
literature*in this form, and having scarcely | ¢ruth and error, as well as between holi- 
none in the form in which it was till re-| ess and sia. 

cently dispensed. The facilities now are} Having my pen in my hand, I would 
great, and as we have said, the character) just observe, that I have recently been 
of the works which have been most widely | reading a very excellent volume, entitled, 
circulated would lead us to form a favora- |‘ Lectures on the Doctrines of Christianity, 
ble opinion of the taste and habits of the|in controversy between Unitarians and 
people, of course with exceptions. other denominations of Christians, by G.3 

















——— 








W. Burnap.’ This book, I think, is not} About twenty hymns in this volume, 
as much known as it ought to be. The ‘bearing the title of Ancient Hymns, will 
author states our views with precision, and | 2° SW to most readers, but, I feel confi- 


j . | dent, will be est ' * 
defends them with sound argument and in| tion. [ have -r xt agg ced "Biehon 
toe +s . 2 : rom ishop 
a Christian spirit. I was particularly ' Mant's version of Ancient Hymns from he 


pleased with the lectures ‘On Regenera-| Roman Breviary, making no other altera- 
’ ' ° ‘ 
tion ’—and ‘How does a man become a tions, than such as seemed to me indispen- 


1 bee ° { ° 
Christian.’ It would give me great plea- sable to adapt them to the taste and senti- 
_ t : ! ;ments of my fellow-Christians, 
te to see these two lectures re-published | I now submit this book to the friends 


in the Christian Register. Iam satisfied who have desired me to prepare it, and to 
they would enlighten some of your read- all others who may use it, with the devout 
ers, by giving them sound rational views ope that they may find in its hymns ex. 
on subject much misundertod. Psion and excitement fo those ol 
March 24, 1843. a | Father acceptable to Him, as well as = 
| Proving and joyous to the spirits of his 
\children—whether they seek Him in the 
| Closet, with the family, or with the assem- 
We are averse to the multiplication of bly of the saints.’ 
Hymn Books for various reasons; we will, 
mention a few ef these reasons, as follows : 
—the reverent associations which in youth | 
we connect with the place, the service and | The collection contains 360 Hymns, 14 
the means of worship, have power over us | Doxologies, 21 Sacred tunes. There are 
through life, these associations cling even | Somewhat more than 130 of the Hymns 
to the Hymn Book, which is in one view | which are not found in Dr. Greenwood’s, 
the history of our religious experience, it | of sete yl prasesrhrat found in some of the 
is not well to rend the heart from such | other Collections ; a part of them are truly 
ties: in no other matter has the old prov- | °*4"S!#e and beautiful, and ought to ap- 
erb, that ‘changes are notalways improve- pear tn every Collection. 
ments,’ been so often verified, as in the |. The hymns which Mr. Robbins has 
matter of Hymn Books; the substitution of | introduced, im General do credit to his 
one Hymn Book for another was never | o° _— maa Some of thoze from 
made in a single instance without causing mishap ShentwCnliondion of Ancient Hymns 
seem harsh to most readers en a_ first pe- 


more or less disaffection in a church, by | Lb py. 
involving unnecessary expense, or vari-| meme et neat ath highly 
ance of opinion; the alteration of the Col- herpes and stores the-heart with rich 


. :; }and beautiful i ; Ww Jes. 
lections of Hymns, is generally connected | sentiments. A few of Wes 


| ’ ae 3 
with the alteration of the Hymns, and we | ley’s which appear here are rather dis- 





K, 


‘THE SOCIAL HYMN BOOK.’ 


CHANDLER ROBBINS. 
N. B.—A Selection of Sacred Music 
Will be found at the close of the hymns. 


{ . ; - 
agree with Burns, that ‘to mangle the | tasteful tous. They would do very well 
‘for a person to say over to himself, but we 


works of a bard whose tuneful tongue is 
mute forever in the dark and narrow 
house, is sacrilege ;’ the great variety of 
Collections in use in different churches is 
a serious embarrassment to clergymen 
when they exchange pulpits ; it not unfre- 
quently happens that a clergyman of ad- 
vanced years, in the habit of reading a 
hymn as it used to be, and ought still to 
be, does not observe the alterations which 
have been introduced, and having uttered 
two or three lines without close attention 
to the book, makes dreadful work with 
another line iu order to help out the rhyme. 
We might go on to accumulate reasons 
against a practice which already prevails 
to an extent greater than many persons 
are aware of. * Among the Unitarian 
churches this side of the water, there are 
now in use, at least twelve different Col- 
lections of Hymn Books, viz. Dr. Bel- 
kwap’s, (to which Father Allen, of Bolton, 
seems now alone to be faithful) Brattle st. 
Collection, New York Collection, Phila- 


delphia Collection, Mr. Dabney’s, Dr. , 


Greenwood's, Dr. Peabody's Mr. Lunt's, | 
the Warren st. Chapel Collection, Pitts st. | 


Chapel Collection, and the two which have 
just appeared under the names of Rev. 
Chandler Robbins, and Rev. Dr. Flint. 
We have given reasons for our opposition 
toa change, enough of them at least, to 
show the grounds of our individual opin- 
ion. We should prefer the retaining of a 
good one, even to a change for the better. 
There is one cgndition, however, on which 
a change always seems to be rational and 
proper, it is when an edition in use in any 
church, is out of print, and the copies in 
the pews and in the pulpit are worn into 
tatters. To that melancholy fate, the Col- 
lection of the Rev. Dr. Bentley, of Salem, 


had been reduced, and his successor, Dr. | 


Flint, has prepared another. We have 
not yet seen it. We have given at the 
head of these remarks the title of the Col- 
lection just issued by Mr. Robbins. His 
Preface being short, we will insert it in 
our coluinns chiefly for the benefit of those 
‘parishes that are unable to procure more 
expensive collections,’ for whose use we 
should think this collection admirably 
adapted, and to whom we would heartily 
recommend it. 

‘ The suggestions of esteemed religious 
frends, according with my own feelings, 
have induced me to make this collection of 
Psalms and Hymns. 

Its humbler form renders it unnecessary 
for me to disclaim the desire that it may 
come into competition, or comparison, with 
either of the excellent collections now in 
use in our churches. It is designed to 
supply the want, which is believed to be 


| should be afraid of them in a social meet- 


ing. On the whole, we think now the 
Collection has been made and put on to 
| Stereotype plates, that it will find warm 


| friends, and be of use. There is in fact 


no reason why we should not, but a great” 


|many reasons why we should multiply 


ithe means of doing good. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


\The Young Mechanic. By the Author of the 
| Young Merchant. New York: Saxton & 
| Miles 205 Broadway. Boston: Saxton & Peirce 
& Co., 1842. 

We hope the Publishers will have a 
‘large demand made upon them for this 
‘little volume. Like the one that preceded 
\it from the same author, it is full of in- 
| struction and good influences upon those 
for whom it is designed. Its objects as 
set forth in a brief preface, are ‘to direct 
jthe attention of those who are choosing a 
| pursuit in life to the substantial avantages 
lof the mechanical trades ; to make mechan- 
ics themselves more sensible, than they 
seem to be, of the advantages of their 
position; to stimulate them to increase 


those advantages ; to show the benefits of 


| liberal instruction, for the mechanics, both 


|at the beginning and towards the close of 


his career; to point out the means of /ib- 
eral self instruction in detail, and the im- 
| portance of moral and religious culture to 
success in life.’ We find, in the close 
of the volume, the following strong and 
concise statement of a point in Christian 
evidences. 


‘The question then which remains to be 
answered is this. Are there any leading 
circumstances attending Christianity, cir- 
cumstances generally admitted, and _rest- 
ing on independent proofs, which seem 
scarcely capable of being accounted for on 
any supposition but on that of truth; and 
consequently furnish so strong a presump- 
tion of its being a divine revelation as to 
render those who doubt, or deny it, not 
merely imprudent but criminal, if they do 
not seriously inquire into its evidence ? 

The following statement, I apprehend, 
will justify the answering of that question 
decidedly in the affirmative. 

The Christian religion, whether true or 
false, had its origin in a country and na- 
tion held in proverbial contempt in almost 
every part of the known world. The au- 
thor of the religion wasnot only a Jew 
but of the lowest rank among the Jews. 
He is universally allowed to have been 
uninstructed in literature and philosophy. 
He employed, in propagating his doctrine, 
assistants who were also Jews, and ofa 
station as obscure, and of mindsas liule 
cultivated by learning, as his own. The 
religion which they preached was of such 
a nature as to be generally and unavoida- 
bly most obnoxious. It was avowedly 








increasing, of a small and cheap hymn- 
book for vestry-meetings, and for parishes 
that are unable to procure more expensive 
collections. 

. -Bat, while my purpose has been to pre- 
pare a small volume, I have endeavored to 
make it valuable by filling it with the 
choicest and most devotional lyrics. If 
the experience of others has been similar 
to my own, they have usually found that 
in proportion to the largeness of the num- 
ber of hymns in a collection, has been the 
difficulty of selecting such as are unexcep- 
tionable. Indeed, it is a frequent remark 
amongst the clergy, that, out of many hun- 
dreds which swell the size of ordinary 
hymn-books, they are accustomed to con- 
fine their selection to a much smaller num- 
ber, and wholly to reject many, as unsuit- 
able to be read from the pulpit. 

For this reason, it has seemed to me 
that the diminutive size of the present col- 
lection might be deemed rather a merit 
than a delect, if the hymns should be found 
to have been judiciously selected. That 
this praise will be generally awarded, 
whilst the tastes and associations of read- 
ers are so various, it would be presumptu- 
ous to expect. And yet I am more afraid 
that some will miss here one and another 
of their favorite hymns, than that they will 
find many that are unworthy of their ap- 
proval. : 

In common with near'y all modern com- 
pilers of hymns, I have been principally 
indebted to Watts and Doddridge, whose 
productions are unrivalled in this depart- 
ment of poetry. To the beautiful effusions 
of Wesley and Bowring, which give a 
charm to the admired hymn-book of Dr. 
Greenwood, I have added several others 
from the same authors, which have not 
been introduced into any collection with 
which I am acquainted. 


intended to supersede and annihilate every 
other religion. It attacked not only thie 
doctrines and ordinances of the Jews, 
which they regarded as having been ap- 
pointed by God himself; but those invet- 
erate prepossessions which were rooted no 
less firmly in their hearts; pronouncing 
the abolition of the peculiar privileges ol 
the Jewish race, and the free admission of 
the abhorred Samaritans and Gentiles to 
all the benefits of the new dispensation. 
It not only exasperated the Romans by 
branding as impious and detestable those 
rites and institutions which they had re- 
ceived with implicit reverence from theit 
remote ancestors; and deriding as vain 
fictions every object of their adoration, 
even all the tutelary deities of their empire ; 
but it also touched their jealousy in the 
tenderest point, by suggesting a prospect 
of the revolt of Judea, and holding forth 
to their imaginations a competitcr of C2- 
sar, and the portentous appearance of the 
long expected sovereign, whom fate had 
destined to arise in the east. The found- 
er of Christianity had neither the favoura- 
ble eireumstances to turn to his advantage, 
of which other teachers of new religions 
have availed themselves ; nor did he resort 
to those methods of proceeding to which 
they owed their succe-s. He did not, like 
Mahomet, pay court to a particular set © 
men, or a particular sect; nor like him, 
artfully conciliate persons of all the differ 
ent religious persuasions in the countrys 
by adopting and incorporating into his own 
system some of the principal of their 7 
spective tenets ; nor, like him, permits li- 


centious mdulgences ana promise licen- 
tious rewards to his followers ; nor, like 
him, direct the propagation of his doctrine 
by the sword. He did not confine his in 


structions to solitudes and obseure hamlets; 














but delivered them in the mast public man 
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: opulous cities, in the most fre- | whether éhe seat, the foundation of it is in she may take her place with other denominations marching in Mexico, under escort, surprised dur- | PEARCE & NICHOLS. AWRENCE ON RUPTURES, from the fifth N ELEMENTARY Treatise on the Structure 
ner, In p ’ . : 


quented parts of Jerusalem itself. He did 
not rest his pretensions on any species of 
evidence of a seeret nature, or in any re- 
spect not generally cognizable by his co- 
temporaries ; but a led to professed 
miracles performed in the sight of multi- 


tudes, and of such a kind that over? man le malignant disease, and always free ‘ to 
e was} 


could judge as to their reality. 


not permitted by the contempt oF the oe 
pineness of his enemies to proce | 
but Was ac-) 


lested in making proselytes j,0u! 
tively opposed from the beginning by the 


‘our Love, our affection, rather than in the | 


Will. It is asked,‘is your Will free | 
And again I azk, is it notfree * At least, | 
| was it not free, so long as it was merely 


‘an infirmity, and before it had grown int 


amy 


make choice among the various classes of 
motives ?” . 

And, may I not ask, is there no malig- 
nant disease of our Love, of the affections ? 


of this country, in seeking converts to her religivas | 


| doctrines. Butto do this would be an abandon- | 


ment of her vital principles. She would no longer 
be Roman Catholic.’ | 


* Tt is not easy, continues Mr Brainerd— | 


_ “Itis not easy to make a Protestant, however 
ignorant, believe that he ought to burn his father’s | 
Bible—that the Deity intended to make a revela- | 
tion to the world, but so failed, that his book is | 
dangerous to men, and must therefore be hid away 
for interpretation by Romish priests—that the Vir- 
gin, instead of Jesus, is ‘a mediator between God 
and men’—that while the body of Jesus was all | 





ing the night their guards, took possession of their | 
arms, killed a great number of them, and effected 
their escape. 

As soon as the Mexican Government learned the | 
news, a body of four or five thousand men were 
despatched ip pursuit of the Texans with orders to 
intercept every passage leading to the frontier, and 
10 give no quarter. It was thoaght, however, that | 
the Texans had time to reach the frontiers of ‘Tex- 
as, and were safe.—WV. Y. Cour. § Enq. 


The Anniversary Meeting of the British Geo- 
logical Society was celebrated in London on the | 
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IYVAE subscribers have formed a Copartnership 

uader the firm of PEARCE & NICIIOLS, and 
will continue the Tailoring Businese, at the Store 
formerly occupied by Elias Skinner, Jr.; No. 96 
Washington street, up stairs, where they hope, by 
etrict attentlou to business, to secure your patrun- 


eTheir work will be dune by the best mechanics 
a d their prices as low, for the same quality and 
workmanship, ax atany other establishment in the 
city. GEORGE 8S. PEARCE, 
April 1. GEORGE N. NICHOLS, 


3a 








SCHOOL IN PLYMOUTH, 


4 London edition, cevised and considerably en- 
larged. Part 2 4 Y pened Geography, by 
Hugh Murray, FP. R. S. E.—price 25 cents. 

Published and for sale at 
of Washiagton and School streets. als | 





Rural Cottages and Cotuage Villas, and their Gard- 
ens and Grounds—also, the cheap edition of D’Au- 
bigne’s History of the Reformation, with notes, 3 
vol, for $1,00, at WILDER & CO, 67 bier 


ton st. 





lation, Minister of King’s Cha 


‘ICKNOR’S, corner | 


i 
IBLE IN SPAIN—Cheap Edition; Deodian’s | 
Cottage Residences, or a series of designs for } 


vriests and chief men of the national refi- 


For they are, by nature, equally weak as 
in danger of losing | y y » equally 


LW ve bo 17th of Febraary, an account of which is given in| 
unbroken, he divided his literal flesh and blood | the London Morning Post, of the succeeding day. 
among his disciples—that the humble confession of| 4+ the dinner were present the most influential | 
a penitent, like the publican, to God, is now una-} members of the society, and various individuals 
vailing, unless breathed first privately into the eaf3/ eminent for rank or scientific attainments. Our 


I—juat p b-, 


FTE subscriber proposes to apen a School for | dished and for sale by W. CROSBY & CO, 118 
girts ia Plymouth about the first of May ensu- Washington st. j2i 
ing. All the branches whieh constitute a thorough 
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years duration at the 


ered to the civil power, and crucified asajlife long, has ‘set his affections’ on un- 


malefactor. Yet notwithstanding this 
event the progress of the religion contin= | 
ued. The disciples of Christ, though | 
they could have no reason to expect bet- 
ter treatment than their master had re-| 
ceived ; though they expected, as they had | 
been taught by him and professed to ex- 
pect, nothing in the present life but | 
troubles and persecutions, persevered in | 
preaching the same religion as he had | 
taught, with this additional and extraordi-| 
nary circumstance that their master, on 
the third day after his crucifixion, had | 


‘sen from the dead: and encountered the} ? 
ssvovset anlelaall and death itself, ) tons of Love, which so largely fill our 


rather than cease from publishing and at- 
testing doctrines and facts, which, if false, | 
they could not ‘bat know-fo be so; and) 
from the preaching of which, if true, they | 
could look for nopresent advantage. And | 
from these humble beginnings, and by | 
these unpromising methods, did ¢ histiani- 
ty make its way so sucessfully, that with- | 
in three centuries from the first preaching 
of Christ, it penetrated to the remotest | 
extremities of the Roman empire, and 
established itself on the ruins of every | 
other religioh which it found existing. 

When all these circumstances are con- 
sidered, and they are such as unbelievers 
in general are ready to admit, it 
nearly impossible not to come to the fol, 
lowing conclusion :—that a religion of such 
an origin,and avowedly aiming at such 
objects; a religion thus destitute of all 
worldly means of creditand support, thus 
provoking and experiencing every kind of 
worldly opposition, could scarcely ever 
have obtained belief and acceptation, if its 
pretensions had not been founded on irre- 
sistible truth ; and consequently, that its 
establishment under all these circumstan- 
ces affords so very strong a presumption 
that it is true, as necessarily to render 
every competent judge to whom they are 
known, and who doubts or disbelieves 
Chrristianity, criminal in the sight of God, 
if he does not carefully examine into the 
specific evidence by which that religion is 
supported.’ 


| faculty, that ‘ ies behind,’ that, of necessi- | 


, objects and motives present: themselves, or | 


seems | 


worthy and forbidden objects? Is not the 
heart, the very seat of the affections, if not 
by nature, at least by neglect and habit 
* deceitful and desperately wicked?’ If so, 
I cannot regard ou: Love, rather than our 
Will, as the seat of our free agency, 

What then is the se/f-determining power 
of the soul? I will venture to propose the | 


judgment as that independent power,—a| 
ty, is anterior to those separate manifesta- 


daily life. Qur moral judgisest. I mean, 
our conscious perception of right and 
wréng, of good and evil. The soul must 
deliberately judge, before it can wisely | 
make choice among the various objects of | 
its Love. This is the faculty, which we | 
are, more especially, accustomed to exer- 





\cise in those seasons of retirement and re- | 


flection, ‘ when the spirits come and go at | 
. . . 1 
our bidding ;’ when so many and various 


) are summoned, to the inspection of the soul. | 
| But some one may ask, is the judgment | 
free? Is your judgment free, when you 
‘have so often suffered it to be perverted,— | 
| have a thousand times made ‘ the wretched | 
‘choice’ in judging? Is there not a sad} 
infirmity, yea, depravity of the judgment, | 
as well as of the affections and the Will, 
‘to be healed by the preaching ef the Gos- 
pel?’ Alas, it is even so; we cannot deny 
it; and we need not look far away for 
‘multiplied and melancholy indications of 
the fact. 


ofa Romish priest from France or breland—that} 
the dead are not only subjects of prayer, but that 
they can be so deified by canonization at Rome, as 
to be objects of prayer—that images, so rebuked 
among God’s ancient people, are very safe and 
salutary among Christians—that the probability of 
a man’s escape from purgatory, is graduated by 
the amount of money which his wife and children 
are willing to pay for masses to be said in Latin 
for his soul—and that the eternal and immutable 
law of God, which sweeps over a universe and: an 
eternity, the embodied transcript of Divine purity 
and glory, is so accommodating, that it can be safe- 
ly dispensed with, if the Pope sees fit to grant, as 
he has often granted, a plenary indulgence to. sin ! 
When and where do we live, ‘to apprehend the 
prevalence of such a creed?’ 

But Romanisis may nat only fail to ake prose- 
lytes from the ranks of Protestantisin; they are very 
liable also to large encryachments on their own 
strength by conversions to Protestamtisin. 

The New York Evangelist in. w notice of this 
book, speaks thus of efforts for the conversion of 
Roman ists. 

-* Mach is to be hoped, by a proper course of ac- 
tion, from the coaversion of Roman Catholic priests 
in this country. ‘The general conflict of mind 
with mind, which is constantly going on in this 
country, will more and more interest the ministry 
ofthat church. Their literary acquisitions will 
extend to the works of our best divines as well as | 
snoralists and civilians. Light will break in, es- 
pecially in connection with freedom of opinion; 
and the conversion of a few priests would be fol- 


lowed by that of many thousands of private meu- 
bers.’ 


New York City Tract Society.—At a late pub- 
lic quarterly meeting of this society clergymen of 
five different denominations were present approv- 
ing its objects. They were the Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, Dutch Reformed, Methodist and Baptist. 


minister to England, Edward Everett, of whom in 
every capacity we are justly proud, was present on 
the oceasion, and that eminent British Geologist, 
Mr Lyell, so well known by his recent tour through 
our States, and his adinirable lectures. Mr War- 
burton, the President of the Society, alter alluding 
most handsomely to American geological research, 
remarked: 

I would expatiate on this sabject, and pay the 
merited tribute to the many distinguished Geolo- 
gists the United States may justly boast of; but we 
have amongst us this evening one of our own most 
active members, who in compliance with an invi- 
tation he received from a Sejent-fic Institution in 
one of the States, lately visited North America, 
professedly in the character of a British Geologist; 
and who will be glad, I know, when in the pre- 
sence of the American Ambassador, to acknow- 
ledge the attentions he received from the citizens | 
of the United States. It is wader these cireum- } 
stances, knowing that out ef the fulness of the heart | 
the mouth speiketh, that 1 will devolve on my 
friend, Mr Lyell, the agreeafite duty of proposing 
Mr Everett’s health. 

Mr Everett made his acknowledgments for this 
toast in the fo lowing terms: 

Mr President: I rise with real diffideace before 
a company like this. Your distinguished Ex-Pre- 
sident (Mr Murchison) bas very ingeniously es- 
tablished «claim to the favor of geologists, on be- 
half of my much respected colleague the Ambuassa- 
dor of France, in consequence of allusion to lransi- 
tion rocks, in his Excellency’s history of the Froa- 
de. Ido not know, sir, that [ can set up any 
claiin to your good-will, in reference to transition 
rocks, but there is a certain primitive rock in my 
native State, on which | never think but with ad- 
miration and gratitude; on which a band of pil- 
grims froin old England, above two handred years 
ago, first set foot, when they came to found a free 
state in the new world, and brought the language, 
the laws and the faith of England to the Western 
hemisphere. 

Mr Everett then adverted to the geological sur- 
vey of Massachusetts, first undertaken during the | 
adininistration of Gov Lincoln under the charge of | 
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‘ How frail and weak are we!’| 


| Through how mazy long stages of sus-' 


pended animation, have we allowed our 
consciences to pass! Howstupid and dead 
we suffer them to be! 

| Still we are free agents; and still it 
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‘The missionaries employed are thirteen. Daring | Prof Hitchcock, and speaking at some length on | 
the three past months 145,181 tracts have been! thistheme, proceeded with some interesting re- 
distributed, also 266 Bibles, and 168 Testaments. marks which, most truly honored his own country 
| abroad, whilst he paid a very proper and well-de- 

Churches in Wisconsin.—The Milwaukee (W. | served tribute to Mr Lyell, who, he said, * had lec- 
T.) Courier says there will be three large charch-| tured at the Lowell Lustitute of Boston before the 
es erected in that town the coming season, and | largest audiences which had ever been assembled 
that the Presbyterian Church, commenced last sea- | for such a purpose.’ Mr Evereit explained the 
son, will be completed. ‘The Congregations that } origin and design of the Institute, and with various 
design building are the Catholics, Congregational- | observations in reference to the friendly relation 
ists and Unitarians. A new Presbyterian Church | between Great Britain and the L nited States con- 
at Rachine was dedicated on the 21st ult. cluded an address whieh was effective and appro- | 
ae priate.— Transcript. 
Uniturian Congregational Society in Saco, | 
Me.—We understand that Mr. J. ‘T. G. Nichols 
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will be asked, in what does our moral! 

| freedom consist? I own I am ng able to | 
INFIRMITY OF THE WILL. say, unless it be in this great conscious | 
Editors —When I heard, at fact of our nature, that we are intelligent | 
Thursday Lecture, a few weeks since, the | and accountable beings, living souls, ‘made | 
excellent sermon on ‘the will and the af-} in the image of God,’— partakers of the! 
fections,’ which an unforeseen detention divine nature.’ 
prevented my hearing, the day before, at; Motive, I imagine, is not Lore, nor any 
the ordination in Dorchester; I had some | Other faculty or affection of our nature ; 
doubts as to the entire correctness of its|nor is it ‘another name’ for either of 
Metaphystes ; and-a carefal perusal-of the | them. Itis something foreign coming, or} 
called in, to influence the affections and | 
In fact it is very difficult to | tendencies of the soul. 


Messrs. 


{ 
f 
} 


sermon has incre ased, rather than relieved 


my doubts. 


get satisfaction from any quarter, upon that | When the faculties of the soul chance to | 
most perplexing topic, the freedom of the \ tan in the same direction, they mutually 
Vill. {help each other, and a most happy equili-| 
Whenever I have had occasion to look | rium is made in the whole neg 
into the writings of Edwards, of Smalley, | But when they tend different ways, and | 
or of Emmons, and authors of that class, | “is balance is wanting, or is broken up, | 
upon this and kindred topics, a strong im- they obstruct and weaken one another. | 
pression has been left on my mind, of some |’ The Will is lame, because the Love is| 
cold.’ And Love is cold, because the judg- 


radical fallacy in their reasoning, though 
I might not have been able exactly to de-} ment is perverted, and has not learned to 
fine it. A favorite distinction is made by |‘ approve the things that are excellent.’ 
such writers, between a natural and a| It is most especially deserving of our | 
moral inability, on the part of man, to love | #otice that * the true effort of our free agen- | 
God and obey his commands. Mankind,|¢y is not in the great emergencies,’ but in| 
say they, ‘ have all the natural ability re-| the calm and retired scenes of life. Our| 
quisite ‘to their obedience of the divine|great moral conflicts must be met and_ 
commands. Their inability is of a moral | settled in the secrecy of our own bosoms, | 
kind, consisting in “ the want of a heart, | and in secret communings with our God. | 
will, inclination, or disposition,” to love | And what should we do amidst those con- | 
and obey.’ flicts, if relying solely on our own feeble | 
Now these different terms, I presume, | aud disordered judgment, love, o¢ will?| 
inean one and the same thing, viz., an un- | But, thanks be to God, our sufficiency is | 
willingness to love and obey. For Will | not of ourselves alone, and that we ‘can | 
do all things, through Christ that strength- | 
the Will as a distinct attribute of our na-|eneth us.’ ‘Our sufficiency is of God,’| 
ture. A part ofthe fallacy in their rea-| who giveth us of his spirit. And he will | 
soning, then, it would seem, consists in| never withhold froin us the help that we | 
confounding the Will, considered as an\need, if we humbly, and confidingly cast | 
essential attribute of the mind, with the | ourselves upon his care; and with a deep | 
acis of the Will, or separate rolitions of »ense of our dependence, supplicate his 
the mind. And if I am not mistaken, there | help, in all our infirmity. L. C. 
is a like confusion in the discourse under | 
consideration, which may be the cause of| . - 


the supposed error, above alluded to. | *,* The next meeting of the Cam- 
LA al 


he writers who hold to this moral ina- | bridge Ministerial Association will be held | 
bility, maintain that it can be overcome at the Rev. Mr. Field’s, in Weston, on the 
;second Tuesday in April, at 3 o'clock, 
Wn. Newe tt, Scribe. 


in this connexion, I think, cannot mean 





only by an absolute interposition of divine 
power, tantamount to a ‘new creation.’ At} P. M. 


the same time they insist that we are ac-} 
countable and culpable for this inabil-| 
ity. 

Here again is a fallacy in their reason- ET eae: crate trae ad peed 
ing, and of their own showing 100 ; for | *mitled * Our country safe from Bomssiom,’— | 
thee adel ’ ee or by Rev. Thomas Brainerd. He sets forth the ob- 

y admit our moral inability to be native; | stscles that oppose the ascendancy of Romanists in | 
that We are actually born with it, born thus | this country, the disadvantages they labor under, 
incapacitated. Whilst they also aamit, | and their weakness in comparison with Protestants. 
that we cannot, in justice, be considered Protestants have a population of fifteen millions to 
culpable for any inability, arising from the | start with, and an annual increase five times as 
want of natural faculties. | great as theirs, with the great body of learned men 
and literary institutions en their side; and eighteen | 
thousand clergy against 582. 


RELIGIOUS SUMMARY, 


A man born 
without eyes, say they, cannot be expected 
to see visible objects. It were equally un- 
just as absurd fo expect it. And is it not! the | 
equally, nay, far more unjust and ahoned ta! prevalence of Romanism, we may state the ex: | 
expect, te peeuice of ag > | treme difficulty ,—as a general thing, which will 
> PC Oo ’ q » Z F- i‘ 
G f b 4 lly blind — and obey | attend the efforts of their church to bring the Ameri- | 
100 4 , ! < " " 

} ap ; = ee y - ’ without “2 can mind ‘to submit to the dictates of foreign | 
eart, will, inclination, or dispositiun to love | priests,—or to aecept their creed. In this country | 
and obey ? the defeat of Romanism is embedded in her arro- | 
The disc ‘the Will g i | 

1e discourse on ‘ the ill and the | gant pretensions. 


affections ‘ sets this matter perfectly right. | 
The native inborn want of will, it consid- | Wich controls laity and clergy. Ta Protestantisin, 
laws govern. Romanism robs human nature of 


ers ‘an infirmity, for which God has fur- | this charter of Heaven, to introduce the govern- 


vished ample remedies.’ It grows into a | ment of man, and if her popes, cardinals, mem. | 
discnse, etubh q , Send th | bishops, and priests, have once conspired to crash 
. » Stubborn an malignant, and then | haman liberty intelligence, and happiness, this 
becomes culpable, ‘when suffered to go | church inust repent, befure this nation will receive 
Unremetied * | her overtures. Hf she repent, and acknowledge 
died. 3 

j that for ages upon ages she has usurped an authori- 

ee I have strayed from the amg a ge by God or men—that she me 
whence : _|emplayed her power to mislead and betray the 
int I started. Taking our free = _millious whom she had robbed of the Bible, by 
y lor granted, the doybt with me was, ! which they might have detected her errors, then 





In addition to these facts unfavorable to 


‘ Protestantism has in the Bible a constitution | 





has received and accepted a unanimous invitation 
of the Society at Saco to become its Pastor. The 
ordination is to take place on ‘Thursday, the 13th | 
of April. Dr. Nichols of Portland, is to preach the 
sermon. Deep interest is felt throughout the So- | 
ciety, in the settlement of Mr. Nichols, and he en-| 
ters upon the ministerial labors there with very en- 
couraging prospects of usefulness and success. 


The Gospel in China.—The Chureh Chronicle 
mentions that ‘ the Anglo-Chinese College, suppor- 
ted by the London Missionary Society at Malacca, 
(distant about fifteen hundred miles from China) 
is to be removed to Hong Kong, together with the 
printing presses and other missionary apparatus; 
some of the missionaries will be stationed on that! 
island, and others will proceed to such of the Chi- 
nese cities, opened for gommerce by the treaty of 
peace, as uy appear most eligible.’ | 
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New York Institute for the Deaf and Dumb. 
—An Institute for the instruction of the Deaf and | 
Dumb has been in operation, in New York city, | 
for twenty four years. 
pils is 154. The receipts for the past year were | 
$34,582,23—the expenditures $31,586,78. 


The present number of pu- | 


The Eastern Boats.—It is proposed, we see, a 
compel the steamers for Norwich and Stonington | 
to come in at the fuot of Pike street, about a mile | 
from Wall street. It is said that some mch men} 
have been angenecrous enough to get up this plan | 
of inconvenience aud expense to all their fellow| 
citizens in order to benefit their own property. 
The change would be extremely injurious. The} 
present landings are convenient to business and to | 
the hotels, while the foot of Pike street is very in-} 
convenient to both. ‘Travellers would be greatly | 
incommoded. Now, travellers to. the South, or} 
the North, can easily pass from the Eastern boats, 
and often save a day by the landings being all near | 
together. The piers on the North River are not| 
wanted fur any other purpose, aud in fact there is | 
nv motive of a public character which does not de- 
mand that the boats should continue to land where 
they have done for some years past. 

The same remarks, with a litlle modification will 
apply to the New Haven steamboats, which also it 
is proposed to send up to Pike slip. We pretest 
against the measure, both in behalf of ourselves 
and the pablic.—.V. Y. Jour. of Com. 





A Revival of Trade.—Business is certainly re- | 
viving in Philadelphia in the most cheerful manner. } 
A goodly namber of merchants have been here | 
from the South and West for the last fortnight, and | 
others arrive with every car and steamboat. We| 
are told that within a few days, one thousand 


strangers, Erincipally from the South and West, ¢ 


have reached our city. — Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Collision.—About half-past four o'clock on Sat- 


. . . we 
urday afternoon, the accommodation train a 


Boston came in collision with the steamboat train 
from Providence, ubout a quarter of a mile south of | 
the toll gate turn-out, four miles and a half from 
Boston. Voth trains were proceeding slowly— 
that from: Providence having a brakeman looking 
out ahead. The collision was in consequence com- 
puratively slight, doing very little injury to the cars 
orengines. Mr ‘Taylor, a driver of the Tisdale 
line of stages between Canton and Stougliton, who 
was standing on the platform of the car, received 
a compound fracture ofa fore arm. No other per- 
son was injured. ‘The damage to cars and engines 
is not more than $100.-—Z'ranscript. 


From Haylti.—Cupt Sherman, of the schr Cor- 
dova, arrived at New York, on Tharsday night, 
from Jacmel, reports, that on the Sth inst, the in- 
surgents took peaceable possession of all the pub- | 








lic property at Jacmel, together with the city of 
Aux Cayes, and Jeremie. The only place in pos- 
session of Boyer’s troops was Port au Prince. | 
Boyer’s army had almost whoiiy deserted him.— | 
Transcript. . 


Boundary Line.—'The New York Albion states 
that the British commissioners for running the | 
boundary line, in accordance with the treaty of | 
Washington, are Lieut Col Estecourt, two astrono- 
mers, (Capt Robinson and Lieut Phipps, R. EF.) 
two surveyors, (Capt Broughton, R. E, and Mr 
James Featherstonbaugh) aud Mr Scott, secretary, 
with twelve sappers and miners. ‘They will leave 
England in the next steamer for Boston, April 4th. 
— lbid. 


New-Orleans, Murch 30. 


Mevico.—The schooner Brazos, Capt. Lincoln, 
arrived last evening from Tampico, having per- 
formed her trip in ten days. She had on board 
$106,346 in specie, consigned to several mercan- 
tile houses of this city. Although we have not re- 
ceived any papers by this arrival, we have been 
favored with the fyllowing verbal intelligence, 
which we have every reason to believe correct: © 

The Texan prisoners, taken at Myer, whilst 
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In this city, on Sunday evening April 2d, by! 
Rev. RK. C. Waterston, Mr. Freeman M. Marble of | 


Sutton, to Miss Mary E. Kimball, of Boston. } 
By Rev Mr. Gray, Mr. Geo S. Dow, to Miss | 
Ellen A. Livermore. 


In Hingham, April 3, by Rev Mr. Richardesn, 
Mr. T. Larkin Tarver, of Boston, to Miss Elizabeth | 
D., daughter of Mr. Royal Whiton, of Hingham. 

In Salem, on ‘Thursday evening, by Rev Mr. 
Anderson, Mr. Abraham Williams, to Miss Jadith 
W. Lee. 

In Gloucester, Mr. John M. Haskell, to Miss 
Betsy B. Reed. 





DEATHS. 


———————— i 
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In this city, on Monday, Miss Hannah, daughter | 
of the late Mr Samuel French. 

In this city, on Monday, Istinst., Wm Norton | 
Cushing, son of David W. Cushing, 10 weeks. R| 

In this city, on Thursday, of consumption, Mrs} 
Phebe Ano, wife of Mr. John J. Adams. 

In this city, on Sunday morning, Mrs Mary, rel- 
ict of the late Wiliiam Bennet, 52. 

19th ult, Mrs Elizabeth Lincoln, 35, wife of Mr. | 
William 8. Lincoln. } 

Mr Nathan ‘I’ Kemp 20. 


On Sunday morning, of consumption, Mrs Fran- } 
| 


| ces M., wife of Mr. John L. Whipple, (of the firm 


of R. F. Fletcher & Co), aged 23 years. 
In South Boston, 3st ult, (at the residence “of | 
Rev J. U1. Clinch,) Miss Anna Louisa Morton, | 
daughter of the late Hon Perez Morton, formerly ) 
Attorney General of this Commonwealth. } 
In Charlestown, Lucy Bennett, 63, widow of | 
the late Stephen Bennett. . 
In Charlestown, March 29, Mrs Mary Reed, 80 | 
In Dorchester, March 28, Mrs Elizabeth Baker, | 
wife of Edinund Baker, Esq. 75. 
In Braintree, March 20, Mr. Thomas Hancock, | 


a soldier of the revolution, 80. | 
In North Bridgewater, March 25, of consump- | 
tion, Nathaniel Henry Cross, 39. 


In Newbaryport, Mrs Mary Emery, widow of | 
Ma). Ephraim kmery, aged 79. 


In Bracford, on the 23d inst., Charles Parker, | 
youngest son of Dr. Parker, aged 25. 


English and Claesical education willbe taught, aud 
= effurt made to secwe the improvement of po- 
dits, 

Mr E. would like to have 5 or 6 young ladies in 
his family us buardere. Terms, including board 
and tuition, $200 per annum. Instruction will be 
given on the Piano Forte by a competent teacher, 
and vocal music will be taught in School, 

Persons desiring further information may address 
the subseriber in Boston, directing to the care of 
G. W. & C. R. Bond. 

It is desirable that timely application be made, 

HENRY F. EDES. 

Boston, April 1, 1843. At 








BOOK FOR EVERY AMERICAN—Pic- 
torial History of the United States, from the 
discovery of America by the Northmen to the pres- 
ent time, by John Frost, Professor of Belles Lettres 
in the High School of Philadelphia—embellished by 
upwards of three hundred original cuts, designed by 
Croome expressly for this work, now in progress of 
publication, and to be ebmpleted in tweniy monthly 
aumbers, at the unparrateled low price of twenty five 
ceuts—the whole forming four octavo volumes. 
Persons at a distance desirous uf obtaining the 
work direct from the publishers will please remit 
five dollars, free of expense of postage (Postmaster’s 
franks cau be obtained fur remittances by periodi 
eals) and the whole work will be sent. Clubs bya 
remittance of ten dollars will receive three copies; 
by a remittance of fifteen five copies. Postage of 
each number uoder a hundred miles, four and a half 
cents; upwards of an hundred miles, seven and a 
half cents. SAXTON, PEIRCE § CO, 
al Publisher’s Agents for N. E. 





VUE MONTHLY Miscellany of Religion and 
Letters, edited by Rev. Ezra 8S. Gannett. 
Contents of the Number for April. 

The rise of a Christian Hierarchy. 

Psalm cxxxix; The Deaf and Dumb Boy. 

English Sermons on De Channing’s Death. 

Death and Immortality; The Promised Rest, a 
Sermon hy Rev. Andrew Bigelow. 

Flint’s Collection of Hymns; Notice of Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Swett. 

Notices of Books, Intelligence, &&. WILLIAM 
CROSBY & CO, 118 Washingwn st. ul 


QIABBATIL SCHOOL DEPOSITORY—The 
‘e) subscribers are now adding to their usual ex 
tensive collection of Sunday School Books, all those 
issued since the last ‘ Anniversary Week,’ that are 
suited to the purpose. Making thisa chief branch 
of their business, they are enabled tu furnish as large 
a variety and wpon as good terms as cun be found in 
the city. 

All the Manaalgand Text Books in use furnished 
by the dozen or siugle copy. 

A Singing Book for Sunday Schools in Press. 

Lists of the new publications will be given soun. 

al WM. CROSBY §& CO, 118 Washington st. 
ha) tape YUCATAN—This day received, 
‘2 and for site at TICKNOR’S, corner of Wash- 
ingtoa aad School sts., Incidents of Travel in Yuaca- 
tan, by John L. Stephens, author ef Incidents of 
Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrea andthe Holy Land; 
Iacidents of Travel in Central America, &c. iltus- 
trated by 120 engravings, in 2vols, 8vo. al 








GREENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


ENKS §& PALMER have just published the thirty 

sixth edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and Hy mus 
for Curistian Worship,’ by Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood, 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns is vaiversal- 
ly approved, by all persons who have examined 11; 
and has given great satisfaction where it has been 
used, 


The following are some of the societies and towns | 


imwhich the buck is iw wee, vit.-—King’s Ubapcl, 
(Rev. F.W. 2. Greenwood ;) Hollis Street Society, 
(Rev. J. Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Rob- 
bins;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Channing;) Bulfiuch St. 
Church (Rev. Frederick ‘T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr Coolidge) Boston, Church of the Mes 
siah New York (Rev. Dr. Dewey;) Cambrige, 
E. Cambridge, W. Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Rox- 
bury, Milton, Dorchester, Marshfield, Watertown, 
Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, 
Weston, Newburyport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Ux- 
brige, Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Co- 
hasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabot. 
ville, ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, Beverly, Dedham, 
Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Mass. 
Portsmouth, Walpole, N. H.—Portland, Hallowell, 
Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, Conn,— 
Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y.— Providence, Newport, 
R. 1.; Brattleboro’ Vt; Savannah, Geo.; Mobile, Al. 
Alton, Il.—St. Louis, Mo.—Louisville, Ky.—and 
many other societies in New England and the 
Southern and Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the 
sixteenth edition by the addition of about sixty 
Hymns. No farther alterations or additions are con- 


templated. Svucieties and Clergymen are respectfully 


| requested to examine this collection, and those wish- 


ing copies fur that purpose will be supplied gratis, by 
applying to the Publishers, Bostou, 131 Washington 
Street (up stairs.) April] 


JOHN 8S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
Heal of Commercial Wharf. 


OG Sails made on the most reasonable terms and 
warranted in all reapects at the shurtest nutice. 
feb 18 








LS gene et MORAL and Spiritual Cul- 
ture, by R, C. Waterston, a few copies, 

being balance of the edition, Just received by W. 

CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. a8 


SITEPHENS’S YUCATAN, 120 engravings— 
WD Lucidents of Travel in Yucatan, 2vs, 8vo—just 
published and for sale by W. CROSLY & CO, 11S 
Washington st. a8 








HEAPER THAN EVER—D’Aubigne’s Refor- | 

mation, fur 871-2 cents. Just received, a sup- | 

ly Of this great work, complete in Lvol, Svo, well 

ound. W. CROSBY §& CO, 118 Washington st. | 
a3 , 
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REMOVAL. 


\ ILDER & CO, respectfully inform their | 
/ ; : 

friends and the reading public, that they} 
have removed their Periodical Depot from 71 to 81# 
Washington st., (Jvy’s Buildings) 4 doors South} 
of their former stand, where they will be happy to 4 
wait upon all who may favor them with a call. A 
liberal patronage is solicited. a8 





— 


EMOCRATIC REVIEW—Hant’s Magazine, 
Campbeli’s Magazine, North American Review 
Black wood’s and Dublin U. Magazine, Artist, aud 
all the popular Magazines of the day, for sale very 


low at WILDER & CO, 81 Washington st. 48 





GALLOP AMONG AMERICAN Scenery, 
or Sketches of Americun Scenes and Military 
Adventures; by Augustus E. Silliman. This day 
published, and for sale at ‘TICKNOR’S, corner of | 
Washington aud School streets. a8 





Sb gewtbedi DOINGS—Consisting of numerous 
original Compositions in verse and prose, prin- 
cipally intended as illustrations of 30 copper plites, 
designed and etched by R. Dagley, author of Select 
Jems from the antique. For sale at TICKNOR’S 
corner of Washington and School streets. aS 


= 





NCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN YUCATAN, 
by John L. Stephens, author of Travels in Egypt, 
Arabia Petre and the Holy Land, Central Ameri- 
ca, Chiapas and Yucatan, illustrated by 120 en- 
gravings, in 2 vols—just received and for sule at: 


rICKNOR’S. aS 





—— 





ay aha retell or Systematic Survey of Human 
Knowledge; proposing a classification of all its | 
branches—2d_ edition—by Rosevelf Park, A. M.j 
For sale at TICKNOR’S, commer of Washington; 
and School streets. aS | 


~-—--- 





MERICA an Ode and other Poems—jurt pub! 
lished and for sale by S. G. SIMPHhINS, 22; 
Tremont Row. aS 





OWELL LECTURES on the Evidences of | 
Christianity, by J. G. Palfrey, with a discourse } 

an the life aud character of Jobn Lowell, jr. by Ed. 
ward Evereu—for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tres) 


mont Row. aS j 


REMOVAL. 
ARRETTI’S DYE-HOUSE—The office of this 


establishment has been removed from 35 Corn- 
hillto 140 Washington, opposite Schuol st., Boston. 
Grateful fur the patronage heretofore received, 
the proprietora beg leave to say, that no exertion 
will be spared to merit its continuance. 
N. B. Goods dyed as low as at any other place, 
and returned ia as short time. m25 





HILLIPS’S MINERALOGY—W. D. TICK. 

NOR has in Press a new and enlarged edition 
of this valuable Work, re-printing from the 4th edi- 
tion as improved by Robert Allen. ‘The American 
editivw is edited by Francis Alger, Member of the 
American Acadewy, of the Boston Natural History 
Suciety, etc., ond wilk’be particularly acceptable 


on account of the deseyiption it contains ot many | 
minerals of our couutry, not mentioned in the orige | 


val work, as well as of such fuveign asiverals os are 
of recent discovery. m25d 


RENCH STATIONARY, just received per 
Moselle, from Havre, consisting of Letter, Billet 
and Mignonnette Parers; Plain, Stamped and Gilt 
Envelopes, for Cards and Leuers; ‘Transparent and 
Fancy Waters. 
Also, Tooth-broshes and Silk purses. For sale at 
SIMPKINS’S Bovk and Stationary Rooms 21 
‘Tremont Row. march 25 


ORTSMOUTH SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN 
BOOK; compiled by Rev. A. P. Peabody. 
First Book for Sunday Schools. By Rev. A. P. 
Peabody. For sale by the dozen or single copy by 
WM. CROSBY & CO. 


118 Washington st. march 26 





R. CHANNING’S WORKS—New volume. 
This day published, a new volume (the sixth) 
of the works of the late W. FE. Channing, D. D. 
Bound to match the previous volumes. Subscribers 
can be supplied at CROSBY’S, where also may be 
had a new edition of the entire works in 6 vols, 
12\:n0—for sale at 118 Washington st. mis 


EARS’ NEW MONTHLY FAMILY MAG- 
b AZINE—The cheapest and best periodical 
published int the United States—Contents of the 
March Number—Social Memories of Great Men, 
No. 3; Bacon; Maxims; Ancient Churches of Eug- 
land, No. 2; Stepney’s Church; Almanac; the 
winter sleep of Animals; Dogs; Character of miod- 
ern knowledge, with hints for its improvements; 
the Astronomical Clock; Irrigation of the East— 
Reflections on public diversions; the Sun; Nataral 
History; Black Cap Vitmouse; Lime in Agricul- 
ture, the Atnosphere;. Animal Motion; Deaths 
Conquest; the Alhambra; Comicalities of Nature; 
the Country; A day at a Hat Factory; Memory; 
Horticulture; Chronology of Invention. 

Address the Pablishers, post paid, SAXTON, 
PEIRCK & CO, 133 Washington +t. mi8 





RESH SUPPLY of D’Aubigne’s History of the 
F Great Reformation of the 16:h ceatary—ninth 
edition. ; 

Received and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner 
of Washington and Schoul sts. _ wis 





and Letters, for March—edited by Rev. Ezra | 
S. Ganneit—Contents : 

The Supernatural Element in the Bible. 

Fragments—the ‘Town and the Country. 

The Sinlulness of Sin—a Sermon, by Rev. D. 
Damon. 

Female Edueation—Sonnet, 

English Sermons, on Dr, Channing’s Death—An 
English Tribute to the Memory of Channing; Noti- 
cos of Bouks; Intelligence, &c. 

This day publishedby WM. CROSBY & CO, 
118 Washington st. m4 





REAT REVOLUTION IN PUBLISHING. 
The cheapest editions ever issued of the choi- 
cest works in every branch of literature. ‘The sub- 


fMlE MONTHLY MISCELLANY of Religion [ 





seribers are daily receiving editions of the moat 
popular works, by the best authors, at prices suited 
tothe times. The following, among others, are| 
now ready : 

Bulwer’s new novel, The Last of the Barona, at 
25 cents; do works complete, at 25 cents per vol.— 
The Neighbors, by Mary Howitt, 193-4 cts. Life 
and Exploits of the Duke of Wellington, 25 cts.— 
Lights aad Sliadows of Factory Life inv N. Eugland, 
12 cts. Rosina Meadows, the Village Maid, 12 cr. 
Biawes Capello, by Lady Bulwer; Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, by Dickens; Alisou’s History of Europe, per 
No, 25 cts; Braude’s Encyclopedia, 25 cts—D’Au- 
bigne’s History of the Reformiution. For sale by 
W. CROSBY, 138 Washington st. £25 


EW ENGLANDER—Of this able quarterly 
the Boston Atlas says,—‘ judging trom the 
first number it promises tu be a periodical of solid 
merit, Supplying as it'dves an evident void ju N. | 
England that has long needed filling, it can hardly 
fail of success. Je politics it is sound and just, | 
without possessing any party bias. ‘The best article | 
in the number is an able and masterly review of the 
Rhode Island question... We heartily wish we could 
transfer the whele to.our columns.’ 
Subscriptions aad orders solicited by the publish- 
ers, 67 Washington st. WILDER & CO. m4 
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N°: 5 ALISON’S HISTORY, with a supply of | 
LN all the previous Nos. may be had at TICK- 


NOR’S. march 11 





INTS ON MODERN Evangelism, and on the 

elements of a church’s prosperity—a_ diacourse 
delivered in the Charles street Baptier Church, b 
Daniel Sharp. ‘This day published by TICKNOR 
corner of Washington and School sts. fil 
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OR 50 CENTS.—The Old Curiosity Shop, by | 
Boz, illustrated—complete for Sfiy cents. 

Received and for sale at TECKNOR?’s, corner of | 

Washington and School streets. feb WU | 


=) eee S | 
HEAP AND VALUBLE BOOKS, suitable for / 
transmission by maif, SAXTON, PEIRCE | 
& CO, Booksellersand Periodical Dealers, No 133 | 
Washington street, Boston, have on band, and are} 
| feceiving as soon as publisned, all the popular and | 
| standard perivdicals, cheap issues #f valuable worke, 
and Books which they, will farnish by the single 
| cepy, year, or otheswise,at the regular subscription | 
prices, and discount when large amounts are tiken | 
at one time—for 5,dollars worth, 10 per cent dis- | 
count, 10 dollars worth, 20 per cent; 20 dollars | 
worth, 25 per cent. A few of the mast important | 
are enumerated below. Any work published in the | 
country furnished as above. 
Alison’s History of Euyope—to be completed in 
16 semi-monthly Noa., at 25 centa each—five Nos. | 
now ready. \ 
Brande’s Encyclopedia of Science, Literature and | 
Art—to be completed in 12 semi-monthly Nos, at 25 | 
} cents each—four Nos. now ready. 
Ure’s Dictionar: 
Mines—te be-completed in 5 monthly Nos. at $1,00 | 
each—every No. to contain nearly 300 pages and | 
250 cuts—three parts now ready. 
The Bible in Spain, by George Borrow—price 50 
cents. £25 
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FRUIT OF THE VINE. 

RAPE SYRUP for Communion—The subscri- 
ber has imported under the directions given by 
Rev. Isaac Bird, lute Missionary in Syria, Grape | 
Juice in the form of Syrup—one Bottle will make ! 
one gallon of wine—Price, $1,00 per bottle—for | 
sale at the Teinperance Rooms, Nu 9 Cornhill, and | 

at store No 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 
5 3. ABEL SPAULDING. 


ULTIVA'PLON OF THE VINE—A Practical 

Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine 
on open walls, by Clement Hoare—price 50 cents; 
received aad for sale at WM. D. TICKNOR’S, 
corner of Washington and School sts. mil 








ree AND: DOMESTIC Life in Germany, | 
by Wm. Howitt, with characteristic sketches | 
of its cities and seanery, collected in a general tour, | 
and during a residence iu the country in 1840, ’41 | 
and °42. i 
This day receivedand for sale by Wm. D. TICK. | 
NOR, corner of Washington and School streeis. | 
mareh 7 | 

| 
R.SUARP'S Thank sgiving-day Sermon—The | 
Wisdom and Goodness of God ia our calami- | 
ties—a discourse delivered Nov. 24, 1842—just | 
published and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of | 
Washington and Sehwob sts. ud 





} 








N EW BOOKS—D’Aubigne’s History of the 

Reformation, 3 vols, price $1,00. The Neigh- 
bors, best edition, and Masterman Ready, part 3— 
for sale at SEMPKINS’S, 2b Fremont Row. f 25 


{ 








HEAPES'T WORK ever published is D'Aubig- 
ne’s History of the Reformation, 9th edition, 3 
vols, 12mo, well printed and bound, for $1 only.— 
The price of the London edition is $12—for sale 
by W. CROSBY § CO, 113. Washington st. ‘ 
wll 








| XTEW WORK, by Jacob Abbot—Now publish- | 
LN ing in nauhers of 70 pages each, Marco Paul’s | 
| Travels and Adventures in pursnit of knowledge, | 
| part 1, city of New York, with numerous engravings | 
| —price 121 2ects. Just published aud for sale by | 
iW. CROSBY & CO, 113 Washington st. m1 





EVOTIONS OF the Deaf and Danb—Or a} 
| ] Paraphrase ov the Lord’s Prayer, with an In- 
troductinu on the Nature of Prayer, written and | 
printed by some of the elder pupils in the West of | 
| England lustitation for the Deaf and Dumb—re- 
| primed from the last London edition, | 
© Hlustrations, new, simple, and sometimes affect 
ingly beautiful, abouad in these pages.’—Monthly | 
Miscellany. } 


Published by W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Wash. | 


ng tom st. mil 








MY OTHEKWEBL’S POEMS.—Poems, chiefly | 
Lyrical, by William Motherwell. 
Published and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner | 
of Washington and School streets. march 7 








\ ESTMINSTER AND EDINBURGH RE- 
VIE WS—Alisou’s History of Europe, No 5; 
D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, in ove vol. 
prive $1,00; Ure’s Dictionary of Arts and Scien- | 
(ces, Complete in 1 vol, 1340 pages; the American 
Family Magazine; History of Missionary Enter- 
prises in the South Sea Islanda, complete in 2 vole, 
525 pages, priee 37 1-2 each; Christian Examiner 
and Christian Review, for subseribere. and for sale 
low at WILDER §& €O, 67 and 71 Washington st. 
mil 








OSTON CIRCULATING LIBRARY .—Con- 
B taining more than 2500 volumes of Novels, 
Tales, Voyages, Travels, §c.: also the principal Re- 
views and Magazines, both English and American. 
Recently added—the Edinburgh, London, Westmin- 
ister, and Forcign Quarterly Reviews, lest numbers 
of Blackwood, Bentley, Dublin University, and 
Knickeghbocker Mugazines, North American, and 
Democratic Reviews, Campbeli’s Selections: from 
the Foreign Reviews and Magazines; also, Life in 
Mexico, by Madame Calderon, Bianca, Capello, by 
Lady Bulwer, Handy Andy, Jack Hinton, &e. On- 

$4,009 per annum. 

” WV crbsBY & CO., 118 Washington st. feb 31 





EFLECTIONS IN RETIREMENT, 2d edi- 
tion, with additional reflections and hymas— 
just published and for sale at SIMPKINS'S, 21 
Tremont Row. j28 








of Arts, Manufactures andj 


and Operations of the National and State Gov- 
ernments of the United States—designed for the use 
of Schools, and for general readers, by Charles Ma- 
son, A. M., Oouncillor at Law. For sale at SiMP- 
KINS’S, 21 Treaont Row. fis 


————$ wt enenencnenesteeenp ne eID 


HENRY D. McCOBB, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


BATH, MF. 


, References: ~ 
ition Bate, Esq., Boston. 

eosrs. J. HW. McLeli ‘v. 
Col. Thomas D. Robinson,” ¢ Bath. 
Gen. J. C. Humphreys, Brunswick 
Parker McCobb, Esq, Portland.” 
James TT. MeCobb, Exq., Augusta, 
Messrs. W. & W. Getchell, Waterville. 


feb 13 








. 
MITH’S MORAL SENTIMENTS—The The- 
ory of Moral Sentiments, or an, easay towards 
an analysis of the principles by which men naturally 
judge concerning the conduct and character, first of 
their neighbors and afterwards of themselves, to 
which is added a dissertation on the origin of [an- 
guages, by Adam Smith, L. L. D.—1vol, 8vo. 
Received and for sale by WM. CROSBY & CO, 
at the Periodical Depot, 118 Washington st. £15 





ENTAL SCIENCE.—The presemt age is em- 
phatically one of scientific research and im- 
provements, and perbaps in point of value, for the 
alleviation of human suffering, nowe cau exceed the 
discovery of DR., STOCKING, Surgeon Den- 
TIST, in the anodyne, prepared m by me for the pur- 
pose of destroying the nerves of the teeth. To rcen- 
der this remedy .effgctual, it is only necessary to 
make ove application of it; and in 24 hours the vi- 
tality of the ngrve aod lining membrane ‘of the 
tuoth will be completely destroyed, without produ- 
cing the slightest or inconveniegees go that it 
can bei fitted and, welpl fur many 
yeare, instead of being extracted as a. troublesome 
and useless organ. “Those caustics aad cawerizing 
instruments commonly resorted to by Demusts, for 
the purpose of destroying the nerves of teeth, produce 
such excruciating pai fur ut least fifteen huars, thas 
most persons are filled with borser at the thomght of 
such an operation and shrink from it as frem the 
pangs of death.—The diamond cement, which is also 
the invention of Dr. S., is admirably adapted to 
such cases of defective teeth as will mot admit of 
gold and other kinds of filling; the adsamtages of 
which are: it being at first soft, may be more perfect- 
ly introduced into the cavity, ard then shaped like 
the original tooth. In a few hours it becomes hard 
like stone, and renders the tooth capable of duing its 
portion in the important process of masstication. 
Among the many thousand cases of painful teeth treatest 
during the past year as above deseribed, Dr. S. can say 
without fear of contradiction, that not more than one 
case out ofa hundred bas proved a failure, These 
are. facts that may occasion suiprise—yet in tife 
truth of which the public may have the most implicit 
confidence. No instruments for extracting teeile 
that have ever besn invented, can eaqpal in perfect 
adaptation to every conceivable case, the full Parisian 
set used by De. 8. Artificial teeth that-never change 
their color, or become offensive, he will set on pivot 
or yold plate, from a single tooth to « ful) set, either 
with or without false gums. Particular and eSPECIAT 
attention will be given to filling teeth with the purest 
gold. Terms: Filling common sized cavities with 
gold, $i—for filling with cement aud other filling 
50 cts to $1—setting on pivot, from $1,50 to $3— 
whole upper set, from to $75—extracting, 25 
cts. Alloperations watramed. Office 266 Wash- 
ington st, corner of Avon Place, Boston. — fel) 11 





OPULAR CONCHOLOGY, or the Shel Cab- 
inet arranged; being an introduction to the 
modern aystem of conchology, with a sketch of the 
natucal history of the animals, an account of the 
formation of the shell and a complete descriptive 
list of the families and genera, by Agnes Cathow-— 


just peblished aod for sale at TICKNOR’S § corves 


of Wasttington and Schoo} sts. 


j28 


GATES’ ACADEMY, MARLBOROUG IL 

TS next Term of this Institution will commence 
Feb. 28. Tuition in English, $4. Languages 

$4,50 per term. Students can be accommodated i 


the family of the Preceptor for $27 perterm, ‘This 
charge includes Bourd, Tuition, Warhing, &c. It is 


the endeavor of the Instrutior to teaeh things and not 
words merely. For the betteraccomplishment of this 
end a very good Apparatus has beea procured and a 
Geological and Mineralogical Cabinet, §c., ave at the 
service of the St ts. Wedeem it cullicient recom- 
meadation of the present Principal, Mr O. W. Albee, 
to state that he has been employed by the sume Board 
of Trustees 9 years, woth increasing patronage. 

8S. F. BUCKLIN, 

B. W. HILDRETH, 5 Com. of Prustees. 

SR. PHELPS. |$ 

Feb., 1843. 











LACKWOOD, DUBLIN UNIVERSITY.—. 

Blackwood’s Magazine for January, $44 year, 
Dublin University for January, $4 a year, London 
Quarterly for December, Knickerbocker for Febru- 
ary, Democratic Review for February, Victoriat 
Shakspeare, No. 51. W. CROSBY & CO., 118 
Washington street. fel LL. 


\ ESTFORD ACADEMY—The Spring term 
‘Y will commence on Wednesday, March 1st.— 
This institution has a delightful and healthy loca- 
tion, 8 miles from Lowell and 25 from Boston; a, 
coumodious hall, spacions phry-ground, an ample 
fund and the best apparatus. ‘Fhorough instruction 
in all English branches, Classics and French.— 
Lessons in drawing free of expense. Uectures in 
connection with the studies. 

Books furnished during attendance, if desired, at 
a trifling charge, to cover the necessary wear. 

Terms, $3,00 per quarter of 11) weeks; by the 
week, 30 cts.; for less than half a quarter, ending 
before the cluse of the term, 50 cts. per week. ‘ 

Board from 1,25 to 2,00 dollars. 

{25 FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Perceptor. 








a bed BOOK FOR SABRATH SCHOOLS— 
a The Sunday School Singing Book, being a 
collection of Psabu and Hymn tunes, original and 
selected, fur the use of Sabbath Schools. 

The subscribers have in press and wall, soon pub- 
lish the above named work, edited by a professor. 
and teacher of Music, and designed” tu supply a 
need long felt by our Sunday Schools. 

Vhe difficulty of engaging children in this inter- 
esting part of the Sunday School service bas been 
a subject of much complaint, and this work has been, 
prepared for the purpose of creating among them 
an interest which cannot be excited when the child 
is endeavoring to sing by rote. WM. CROSBY 
& CO, Publishers, 118 Washington et. m1 





N EW BOOKS and Magazines—The Queens of 
l England, 2d se.ies, 2 vols, 22mo—Lectures on 
the Diseases of the Urinary Organs, by Sir B.C. 
Brodie, lv 8vo—Part 3 Brande’s Enelyclopedia of 
Science, Literature and Art, price 25 cents—A ttist 
for February, price 25 cents. 

Just received and for sale at 1383 Washington ¢:., 
by SAX'TON, PEIRCE § CO. it 





I R. BELL ON REGIMEN LONGEVITY, 
comprising national detetic usages, and the in- 
reper 0: civilization on health aud the duration of 
ile, 
Received and for sale by WM. D. FECKNOR, 
corner of Washington and School stveete. mi LS. 





ENJAMIN’S NEW WORK on Archivecture. 

Elements of Architecture, containing the Tua: 
can, Doric, Ionic and Corinthian orders, with alb 
their details ant embellishments, Also, the Theory 
and Practice of Carpentery, exhibiting thirty six 
exp-riments made in various ways on European 
tinber by European Artists, and op the strength of 
Iron, Steel, copper, ete. containing 28 plates, by 
A. Benyunin, Architect. Just published and for 
salehy W. CROSBY § CO, 118 Washington st. 

j2l 





Qesee. FAMILY MAGAZINE isa new Month- 
r ly of 48 pages, whose object the Publisher says, 
‘is tocollect, condense and systemize the great 
mass of standard general knowledge, contained iv 
works sv nuwerous and voluminous, as to be alto- 
gether beyond the reach of mankind in general; and 
thus culleeted and prepared, to place it hy its cheap- 
ness and comprehensiveuesa, within the acquisition 
of all. It willbe embellished by several hundred 
engravings, ifustrative of many of the most promi- 
nent events of biblical and religions history, aud be 
entively free from sectarianiem.’? Says a New York 
paper, ‘we hope that every Christian parent and, 
teacher will subscribe to Sears’ New Monthly Family 
Magazing.’ Price $2a year, or 183-4 cts. single 
No. Subscriptions and orders solicited, at WHR. 
ER § CO, General Periodical Office, 67 and 2, 
Washington st., opposite the Post Office, 

This work will be furnished with any of the $3 
Magazines for $4,560. With any two for $6,640, 
aod other works in the same proportion of discouns, 

ft ‘ 


- UBL. 8—Fresh supplies re- 
vate 5 TTA in corner of Washington 
a—among which are Forest Days, 
Last of the Barons, Borrow’s Bible in Spain, Boz"s 
Sketches, Nicholas Nicki. Pigkck Papers, 
Haody Andy, Jack Hinton, "a Deerstnyer. 


w25 
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POETRY. 
: === = 


A garbled version of the following having crept 
into some of the newspapers, the Register will | 
oblige an old correspondent by publishing it in its | 
original form. 

THE DYING SLAVE. 
In a Jow and ill-thatched hat, 

Stretched on a floor of clay, 

With scanty clothing round her wrapt, 

The dying woman lay. 











No husband's kindly hand, 
No loving child was near 
To offer her their aid, or shed 

A sympathizing tear. 


For now the ripened*eane 
Was ready for the knife, 

And not a slave could be spared, to aid 
His mother or his wife. 


She is straggling now with death ; 
Deep was that dying groan ! 

For a corpse now lies on the cold clay floor,— 
The soul, set free, has flown. 


The planter, walking by, ' 
Chanced at the door to stop ; 

And he cursed his luck,—* there was one hand less | 
To gather in the crop.” 


© Jesus ! bast thou said 
* The poor your care shall be ; 
Who visit not the poor and sick, 
They do it not to me?’ 


gz. N. P. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ELIZABETH FRY. 


Elizabeth Gurney was the third daugh-} 
ter of Mr. John Gurney, Marlam Hall, | 
county of Norfolk, (England.) She was, 
born in 1780, and, as her mother died | 
svon after, this young girl was subject to 
little control. Her father was very indul- | 
gent, and, though belonging to the Society 
of Friends, he was not very strict in re- 
straining his child to the companionship 
of those of her own sect. Elizabeth was 
very handsome, and her birth, fortune, and 
education, entitled her to associate with 
the best of society. She went to London 
when she was seventeen, and mingled in 
all the gay amusements, which the capital 
afforded. Still, she showed, even at that 
age, an ardent wish to improve herself, 
and learn everything which this new} 
scene presented. Soon after her return, | 
the family were visited by some of their 
Quaker connections, who were deeply im- 
bued with the pious spirit, that has so of: | 
ten been exhibited by the devout of this| 
sect. Elizabeth’s mind was awakened. | 
and her heart changed. She adopted the | 
plain garb of the Friends, gave up all'| 
amusements, and thenceforward devoted | 
herself to doing good. Her first plan of | 
usefulness was to open a school, in her fa- 
ther’s house, for poor children. This) 
young and lovely girl went out and gath- | 
ered from the abodes of poverty, from the | 
lanes and fields, twenty-four of these des- | 
titute litle beings, whom, day by day, she | 
instructed and comforted. Whata beau-! 
tiful exa-uple for young ladies ! 

In 1800, Elizabeth Gurney was married | 
to Mr. Fry, a gentleman of the most esti- 
mable character, who aided her benevo- 
lent plans, and geverously allowed her a 
considerable sum for charities; and, more 
than this, he was willing that she should | 
devote the greater portion of her time to} 
these missions of charity. It was while} 
engaged in such, comparatively, private 
labors of love, that Mrs. Fry, hearing of | 
the female prisoners in Newgate, resolved 
to relieve them. He attempted to dissuade | 
her. ‘ You will be disgusted with their | 
behavior and language,’ said he. ‘I am} 
almost afraid, myself, to enter their apart-| 
ment—they are so vile.’ 

‘IT am fully aware of the danger,’ meek- 
ly replied Mrs. Fry. ‘I do not go in my 
own strength. God will protect me.’ 

‘But, madam, if you are determined on 
entering this den of iniquity, pray leave | 
your purse and watch behind,’ said the! 
governor. 

‘I thank thee; I am not afraid ; I do! 
not think I shall lose anything,’ replied | 
this heroic woman. 

She entered an apartment of the prison, | 
in which were confined about one hundred | 
and sixty women; the condemned, and} 
those who were awaiting trial, being all, 
huddled together, with many children, who| 
were thus brought up in the school of vice. | 
The cries and curses of those poor little | 
victims of their parent’s crimes, added the | 
darkest shade to the dreadful picture,| 
which met the pitying eyes of this angel} 
of mercy. The astonished inmates of the | 
prison gazed on her, as though she were} 
indeed an angel. The pure and tranquil 
expressiun of her beautiful countenance | 
soon softened their ferocity. It has been 
remarked, that if virtue could be rendered | 
visible, it would be impossible to resist its | 
influence. In Mrs. Bry, virtue seemed | 
indeed embodied, so lovely and attractive | 
was the manner of her benevolence; and | 
this may account for the influence she at 
once gained over this host of abandoned | 
creatures, who had seemed Worse than | 
savages. 

She addressed them in the most gentle | 
accents. ‘ You seem unhappy,’ said she ; | 
‘you are in want of clothes; would you, 
not be pleased if some one came to relieve | 
your misery ?’ 

‘ Certainly,’said one ; ‘ we need clothes.’ | 
‘ But nobody cares for us; and where can | 
we find a friend ?’ said another. 

‘Tam come to serve you, if you will! 
allow, said Elizabeth Fry. She then} 
went on to express her sympathy for them, | 
and offer them hope, that they might im-| 
prove their condition. She did not say a’ 
word about the crimes they had committed, | 
nor utter any reproach. She came to} 
comfort, and not to condemn them. When 
she was about to depart, the women 
thronged around her. 

‘ You are leaving. us,’ said they ; ‘and 
you will never come again.’ 

‘ Yes, I will come again, if ye desire it,’ 
she replied. 

‘We do! we do!’ was echoed round 
the apartment. 

In a short time, Mrs. Fry made her 
second visit, and intended to pass the 
whole day. ° The doors were closed and | 
barred, and she was left alone with the! 
prisoners.” * You must not suppose,’ said | 
she to them, ‘that I have come without; 
being commissioned.’ She raised the Bi- 
ble, which she brought in her hand, and 
continued: * This book, which has been 
the guide of my life, has brought me to 
you. It directed me to visit the prisoners ; 
to take pity on the poor and afflicted. You 
are afflicted. Iam willing to do all in my 
power to relieve you; but all my efforts 


j 


scents ilies 








will be in vain, unless youhelp. Are yor 
willing to hear me read a few passages 
from this book ?” 


thew 20 the p 
vineyard. 


; 


They assented ; and she read from 


When she came to a man wh 
was hired at the eleventh hour, she paused | 
a moment, and then said, in a gentle, but) 
impressive tone, ‘The eleventh hour now 
strikes for you, my friends. reat 
part of your lives has been lost ; but Christ 
is come to save sinnets.’ 

Some asked who Christ w 
said that he had not come for them; that 
the time was passed, and they could not 
be saved. 

Mrs. Fry replied, that Christ hi 
to save sinners; the poor and aiflicted, | 
particular, he invited to come to him, for 
he had been poor and afflicted. 

She passed the whole day with them ; 
and during this visit, laid the foundation 
ofa most happy change in that gloomy | 
prison. She soon obtained permission to 
establish a school for the children of those | 
poor women ; and when she saw how joy- | 
fully their mothers acceded to her propo-| 
sal of giving religious instruction to their | 
little ones, she felt sure of success. The | 
woman whose maternal affection is warm 
and sure, cannot be wholly lost to virtue. 
And thus she went on, softening, by her | 
words of peace and acts of love, the most | 
turbulent and perverse tempers, and even | 
taming the violence of the unruly tongue, | 
which it would seem only a miracle could | 
have accomplished. ‘The reform was most ; 
astonishing ; and thanks to her persever- | 
ance, and the years she has devoted to this | 
pious undertaking, a total change has been 
effected in the female department of this 


prison. ‘The influence of virtue has pre-| 
vailed ; and many wretched beings have | 


found Newgate an asylum of repentance | 
and heavenly hope.—Mad. Adele's History | 
of the Quakers. 


} 
\ 


ONE-IDEALISM. 

Approving as we do of the principles, | 
partaking of the general views, and sym-| 
pathising in the aspirations of many of the 
‘,nen of progress,’ and the professed refor- 


mers of the age and the times, there are at} 


least two particulars in their modus operan- 
di, for producing their professedly desired 
resulis, which we can neither approve, 


o | of some sly trick, dishonorable comprome | 
ise of principle, or by the unfair furnen 
and lwisling of the great political wheel. 


The greater | spectator cannot fail to see, 
slightly at the game which is ! 
: the shifting political phantasmagorta which 
as? Oden constantly and yearly passing before 
him. 


the dancine wire-movet 
an inglorous exhibition ? 
wait patiently and firmly in his own fast| and the scholar of sixteen already gave | 
and well-anchored boat of principle and of | promise of a man who would take up 


1 ethies. Very few indeed, compared with 
the whole, are they of those who crowd its , 
‘bustling and jostling ranks, who draw any | 
Mat- of its beneficial and permanent prizes ; and 
arable of the Lord of the | those few, often through the legerdemain | 


| 


who looks but | 
going onand 


| 
How ill-advised and short-sighted must | 
} 


it then be for a young man of correct sen- | t 
id died timents, elevated views and high aims, to the scaffold. é har 
ted, in /sacrifice better and more enduring objects, | ter of the youthful Galvin afforded indica- with 
; come one of) tions of what he was hereafter to become. quainted. Its advantages consist in the size and 


that he may fit himself to I 


>? 


CHRI 
| pusillanimous he was endowed with that 


8 \ science. 
' appalling spectacles presented to him in 
(This, every observing and disinterested | his youth; vain was the example of the 


1 puppets in such | The austerity of his morals was the pre-| 
Let him rather | cursor of equal austerity 1m his doctrine, | 


honor, for the favoring tide to approach | 


and buoy him upward \ 
will, without striving to accommodate his 
course to 
(and if it so happen that it never does 
reach him, it will be of litle matter to him 
in the end ;) rather submit to this result, 
than to be forever following its various 
ebbs and flows, to the evident danger of 
his shipwreck at last, the loss of his 


\* household gods,’ and: his more valuable 


and honestly gained possessions and en- 
joyments. ‘This is one of the alluring but 
dangerous rocks, which all young aspiring 
navigators will do well ta avoid. There 
are a thqusand others of a more apiece 
and personal nature some of which may 
here be briefly hinted at. 

Personal habits and indulgencies—It is 
probable that young men pretty universal- 
ly esteem it a fortunate circumstance, and 


a desirable object, that they now are, or! 
soon may be enabled to command and en- 


and onward, if it | 
| in his own ease, he felt it so much a mat-| —-———- 


its shifting and muddy surges, | ELECT PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the) 


j 
) 
| 


| 


‘ 
} 


| being in reality what some calumniators | 


{ 


joy the many personal gratifications, indul- | 


or the means of which they fondly hope at 
no distant day to acquire and possess. 
This is a sadly false and delusive use and 


/gencies, and allurements of life, which for- | 
\tune may have placed within their reach, 


} 


estimation of the true sources and means | 


of the long continued and highest enjoy- 
ment of the good things of this life; even 
of these which are too often esteemed as 


én , , | sense. 
partake of, or participate in ; since, as ap-| 


With his plain and wholesome fare and 


| 


| 


; ’ | *) | . . . . 
pears to us, they are entirely at war with |p oan giving habits, the active and tem- | 


their first great professed principle, of the | 


‘largest liberty,’ and exceedingly ill adap'- 
ed to attain their favorite object. 


scribed or defined than by calling it by a 
homemade but very expressive word ‘ one- | 
idealism ;’ that is, when an ardent, sell- 
opinionated, perhaps ambitious man has | 
strongly imbibed one idea, or enlisted him- | 
self to effect one particular object, that he | 
should then think and act as though he! 
believed that the only one in the world | 
worthy of pursuit; and to make an adhe- 
rence to, and engagedness in it both in 
kind and degree an exclusive test of gener- 
al character, both in religious, political and | 
social life; saying to others who have | 
moved not yet quite so far or so fast in his | 
steam-travelled path, ‘ get out of my way ;’ 
or like the Pharisee of old, ‘ stand you by, 
Iam holier than thou.’ Thus in truth,) 
attempting to work his way by the law of! 


force, and by no means by that which they | 
usually profess, that of aniversal love and | 
Christian kindness. These most usually | 
run to be sure at starting, a most rapid) 
and hurried race ; but at the same time an | 
equally short and fruitless one. Need we! 
go very far from home to realize the exist- | 
ence and exercise of such a spirit and | 
temper, and to look for its natural results ? 
—Ezelziel Bacon. 


BROKEN AND BRIEF HINTS TO YOUNG MEN. 4 
(From the Journal of a Sick Room’s Reflections.) | 
* Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let } 


thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, but 


semember,* * * * * *’ 
' 


Although the speaker has prefixed a| 
scriptural quotation to these few closing | 
and desultory thoughts, he has not the 
ambition or the presumption to assume the | 
office of a scriptural preacher, or to affect | 
the port and bearing of a religious sermon- | 
izer. Such an assumption would neither 
befit his own position, nor be appropriate | 
to the oceasion which has called them} 
forth. He has but adopted part of a brok-' 
ex text, in correspondence with, and con-' 
formity to the few broken hints and sug- | 
gestions which he may throw oat, flowing | 
fiifully and irregularly, as they have, from | 
a broken and frail cistern of nearly exhaust: | 
ed and troubled waters. 


Public duties, and objects of personal’ ware then indulging themselves too large- | perhaps, 


: One is } cya) uppetite, than does the fastidious and } 
that which can probably not be better de-| 


{ 


perate farmer or mechanic enjoys more in | 


the long run, even of the pleasures of sen- 


feasting epicure and gourmand® with his | 
\complicated and surfeiting viands. 
sides this, that a continued course of sel- | 


fish sensual gratification is inevitably fol- 
lowed up and confirmed into a fixed habit, 
utterly fatal to those higher, safer, and ever 
increasing enjoyments which grow out of 
the exercise of the intellectual, moral, and 
imaginative powers of the mind, its benev- 


of art, in all their admirable and inspiring | 


works. 


| 


| 
! 
} 


Be- | 


} 
{ 


} 


‘ 


olent affections, and its lively interest in| 
‘the beauties and harmonies of nature and | 


| 


| 


Man was not created to yield everything | 


to the suggestions of his present ease, or to 
the growing calls of his sensual cravings ; 


|much less to be eyer engaged in pamper- | 


ing and inflating them by gratuitous and 
needjess provocatives. From the time 


} 


i 


| 


| 


when our first parents were placed in the | 


garden, his duty and his permanent well 
being has required of him, that he should 


resist manfully the proffered temptation of | 


the fair but treacherous fruit which is 


plucked and presented to him by the insid- | 


uous hands of a thousand delusive charm- 
ers, ‘charming ever so wisely ;’ that he 
should maintain a constant and vigorous 
struggle, with the secretly armed adversa- 
ries ‘ whose name is legion,’ and who in 
many cheating forms are ever watching for 
his annoyance and destruction. 

‘Of comely form she was, and fair of face, 

And underneath her eyelids sat a kind 

Of witching sorcery, that nearer drew 

Whoever with unguarded looks beheld.’ 


} 
} 
’ 
| 
| 
} 
j 
. 


| 


} 
\ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


To these he must ever be ready to give, 


battle with all his forces, and flatter him- | 
self that he can safely repose upon his 


downy couch in a state of easy quietude, 
or pampered and enervating indulgence. 
And woe be to him, as it certainly will be, 
who mistakes this his irreversible and un- 


welcome destiny, and suffers himself to | ; 
m | the lands wherewith * holy men of old’ had | 


fall into the alluring lap of the Circean 
tempter who will soon bind him with her 
Philistine cords, when no Sampson’s arm 


wherewith to burst them shall be left to! 


Even the healthful fruits of the de- | public see 
lightful gardens of the Hesperides may be | '® Propose a rons OF pase money. mt Se 


him. 


over used to the loathing and disgust of 


their imprudent partakers ; let them be- | 


ambition and pursuit.—Every man, voung | ly or too frequently in their refreshing bow- | 


or old, has, of course, an opinion to make 
up and a duty to perform, touching the 
public concerns and interests of his coun-| 
try, which he is not at liberty to omit or to 
disregard; and when called upon by its) 
condition or the dangers which 
threaten it, he is bouna to examine from | 
his best lights the questions presented +o | 
him, form his deliberate judgment thereon, 


and act aceording to its results, and as! together in France to effect the ruin of the | money, and*we cannot afford it.’ But I] 
guided by the dictates of a well informed | Reformation, God was preparing en inetru-| will fain hope that this, fever-fitof mammon} - 
|ment, apparently feeble, to maintain His worship is beginning to abate ; many peo- 


conscience in the premises. 


ers, and of lingering too long in their se- | 


ductive retreats. 


STUDENT AT PARIS. 


) 


| atonce sd profuse and so niggard—so | 


STIAN R 





sy. 
urmid, and, to use his own words, soft and 





uprightness of mind, and that generosity 
of heart which induce men to sacrifice! 
everything to the convictions of their con- | 


Vainly, therefore, were those | 


murderous flames kindled in the Place de | 
Greve and in the close of Notre Dame, for | 
the destruction of the faithful followers of | 
the Gospel. The remembrance of such | 
horrors could not, afterwards, deter him | 
from entering on that ‘new way’ which | 
seemed to lead only to the dungeon and | 
In other respects the charac- | 


in| 
earnest all that should be imparted to him, | 
and would rigidly exact from others what, 
ter of course to perform. Silent and grave | 
while attending on the college lectures, | 
taking no pleasure in the sports and idle 


froin all participation in vice, he sometimes 


with severity-—with a measure, even of 
acrimony. Accordingly, a canon of Noyon 
assures us that his companions bad sur- 
named him the ‘ acctsatire.’ 
among them as the representative of con- 
science and duty,—so far was he from 


endeavoured to make him. ‘The pale as- 
pect, the piercing eye of a student of six- 


EGISTER. 


But, although by natural disposition 
public as the best in ure. As such it is recommended 


, j . R. JEN KS, upon consultation with the gentlemen at 
frolics which others pursued during the) 
hours of recreation ;—shrinking in disgust | 


censured the disorders of his fellow-pupils | 
| trust thems, but none are retained over twelve years 
| of age. 

Emerson, C. Folsom, 3. Hale Abbot, S. Adams, H. 
|G. O. Blake, Esq. and Rev. C.E. Abbot—and 
He stood | also to the Hon. J. Pickering, N. P. Russell, M. 
| Brimmer, 8. A. Eliot, Nathan Hale, and L. Pope 











p*® M. R. FLETCHER’S PATENT TRUSS. 


—This Truss is confidently recommended to the 


in uoqualified terms by all the first surgeons in New 
England, ‘Though of comparatively recentinvention, 
it is fast superceding all others. Simple, adapted to 
every form of the complaint and exceedingly cheap, 
it Offers in many cases the cure and in all cases per- 
fect reliefof that dangerous and troublesome disease 
Hergia or Ruprure. Numerous testimonials 
frou Surgeons and Patients may be seen on applica- 
tion to the subscriber. 

The subscriber has fitted up a retired and conveni- 
ent room with every accommudation, for consultation 
with patients and application of this instrament to 
any form or stage of the complaint. 

Medford, Mass. L. AnGtiEeR, Proprietor. 


From Geo. Hayward, M.D., M.M.S.S. One of 


the Surgeous to the Mass. General Hopital. 


The subscriber, having made frequent trials of the 
Truss invented by Dr. Fletcher, has no hesitation in 
saying that he regards it as superior to most instru- 
menta of the kind now in use, with which he is ac- 





form of the pad, the ease with which it is moved, and | 
the readiness with which the pressure is increased or | 
dimirished. 
It ix, moreover, in his opinion, as well calculated 
as any other to produce radical cure of Hernia. | 
Gro. HAYWARD. 
Boston, January 7th, 1841. 
3m september 10 





Female lustitutions of a High grade in the — 
‘his School has been established by Professor T. 


the head of these Institutions, to remedy defects in 
preparation which they have long felt as injurious to 
the progress of their Pupils. 
Terms—T welve dollars anda half the Quarter. 
Pupils are received as young.as parents may im- 


Prof. J. has permission to refer to Geo. B. 


jandG. F. Thayer, Esqs.—Dr, W. Channing, Dr. 
| John Ware, the Rev. Dr. W. Jenks, Rev. Dr. J. 





G. Paltrey, Rev. A. H. Vinton, Rev. G.” W. Blag- 
den and Rev, W. M. Rogers. 


| ment of the School, 13th Feb’y. inst., from 9 till 2, 


{ 
| Applications may be made until the commence: | 


teen already inspired his associates with | each week day, and afterwards during School hours, | 


more respect than the black gowns of 


their masters; and this boy from Picardy, | 


low in stature,and timid in demeanour, 
who came day by day to take his seat on 
the benches of the college of La Marche, 
was, even then, by the seriousness of his 
conversation and sobriety of his life un- 
consciously discharging the office ofa 
minister and a Reformer. 

Nor was itin these particulars alone that 
the stripling of Noyon evinced his superi- 
ority to his compeers. His extreme timid- 
ity sometimes restrained him from mani- 


its summum bonum, the gratifications of) festing the antipathy he felt to vanity and | 
to vice; but in his studies he was already | 


exerting all the force of his genius, and 
all the intensity of his will,—and any one 


who observed him, might have predicted | 
that his life would be consumed in labour, | 


—J. M. Merle D’ Aubigne. 


THE USE OF WEALTH IN ENGLAND. 


The national idolatry paid to wealth, is | 
quite as proverbial as in the French me- | 


tropolis. The country is _ flooded 


apply their capital ; Spanish loans, Ameri- 


can projections, railroads here, emigration | 
there, mines in Mexico, opium in China; / 


no matter what or where—this among 
private men: then in Parliament, hundreds 


of thousands of pounds for printing blue- | 
covered books, which only one man in| 


every hundred thousand looks at; a million 
for depriving the Basques of their liberty ; 
untold millions for slaughtering the Aff 
ghans and the Chinese, because the former 


would not submit to our insolent dictation, | 
and the latter to our invasion of their fiscal | 


code; besides vast sums for sending out 
two ships with bottled air to the Niger, 
warming and lighting the House of Com- 
mons, &c. Surely any one, previously 
ignorant of the history of our times, read- 
ing this short list, would exclaim, ‘ How 
magnificent a nation !—What sums must 
it not have spent in raising cathedrals and 
churches, colleges and hospitals !—How 


stately rhust be its halls for the public | 


amusements! How plentiful and umbra- 
geous its public walks! How frequent 
and how joyous must be the holidays of 
its people! 

Methinks he would learn with astonish- 


ment’ that in the country where countless | 
temples of wealth and speculation are dai- | 


+, hundreds and thousands of tem- 


fe, 


ly risin 


| ples raised to God are lying in crumbling | 


ruins; that the collective wisdom of that 
nation has straitly and sternly refused 
spiritual food for six millions of souls; that 
against right and prayer, and highest elo- 
quence, it pared down to the merest utility 


_endowed existing cathedrals ; that prisons 
and houses of correction are the ouly build- 
ings it raises for the people; and that it 
would regard the man who should venture 


temporal recreation or eternal welfare of 
its poor, as amadman or a bigot. So long, 


degrade our private mercantile adventures 
and our public legislative enactments—so 
long as the spiritand conduct of the age 


generous, yet so sparing—so democratic, 


_ and yet so careless of the poor—so long 


) 
MAY, DESCRIPTION OF JOHN CALVIN AS A YOUNG! 


| 
{ 


it may be deemed a sufficient reply to any 
proposals for shortening tne hours of fac- 
tory labor, or reviving holidays among the 


When allearthly powers were leagued| people, to say,‘ We are too poor, time is 


But there is always much false show of rights at a future day, and with more than| ple of great goodness and learning doubt, 
mock patriotism put forth by the zealous human interpredity to defend His cause.) and are venturing to express their doubt, 


and interested partisans of the day to cover Averting our eyes fromm the persecutions, whether the one great object of social | 
and cruelties which have succeeded each| government in this kingdom, 
which is but too often successful with their; Other so rapidly since Francis 1. became! called ‘Church and State,’ is to squeeze | 


their sinister designs and self-seeking, and | 


unsuspecting and uninitiated followers and | the prisoner of Charles,—let us turn them | the greatest possible amount of wealth out 
supporters. Let all young men, hcwever,/ 0? @ child who shall hereafter be called) of the greatest possible amount of work; 


who hope to establish for themselves in| forth to take his station as a leader ofa) and here and there gardens have been | 
future life permanent and safe reliances of Mighty host in the holy warfare of Isra-| planted, and museums built, and occasion- | 


fortune, of character, and of tranquility, be | 
cautioned against setting their hearts, or| 


making their main dependencies upon | university of Paris w ho listened to the} me is the most cheering sign of all, a holy | 
political pursuits, objects and promotions, sound of the great bell, was a young schol-, crusade has been commenced, and is being 
~ j — , T ‘ . - a hw . . . 

or the supposed benefits and emoluments 4 of sixteen, a native of Noyon, in Picat- | carried on with no inconsiderable success, 
expected to flow to them from those unre- dy, of middle stature, and pale, and some-| azainst pews and other obstructions to 
what dark complexion, whose powerful! their church rights. 

‘and sayacious mind was indicated by the, 
Political ambition, and the promotion /keenness and peculiar brightness of his’ return'to a healthier -feeling must not be 
eye, and the animated expression of his’ overlooked, in the merchants on Change 
His dress which Was ex-| resuming earlier hours, and the bankers 
jtremely neat, but perfectly unostentatious, | having deterinined to close their banks 
| corresponded to the modesty and decorum | earlier in the day: all these-are steps in 
tient, and aspiring mind, which engages in | of his character. This young man, whose , the right direction, and forbid me to despair 
name was John Cauvin or Calvin, was a} of seeing none but Eton boys duly enjoy- 


liable and generally utterly delusive sour- 
ces, 


calculated upon from 
which when closely 
than otherwise perverts the high and hon- 
orable principles of the engrossed, impa- 


its pursuit, is a chase 
fsued, more often | 


it, and unfits it for the cool, patient and | 
successful pursuit of better, more reliable, | 
but less exciting objects. In our country, | 
no man can travel all lengths with any 
party, without’ sometimes crossing the | 
tracks of the straight path of duty and of, 
conscience. And yet such are too often 
and too much its requirements as a condi- 
tion on which to entitle its anxious and 
sedulous followers to their due share of 
the honors and emoluments which it may 
have to bestow 79 its favorite votaries. 





‘The madness of many for the gain of a 
fev,’ is but too just an epitome of party 


el. 
Among the inhabitants of the city and 


countenance. 


student at the college of La Marche, of 
which Mathurin Cordier, a man _ celebra- 
ted for his integrity, learning, and peculiar 


skill in the instruction of youth, was at} days that are yet left, and indeed against 
thattimeregent. Educated inall the super-| all restrictions on work and gain; nor 


stitions of Popery, the student of Noyon 
was blindly submissive to the Church, 
dutifully observant of all the practices she 
enjoined, and fully persuaded that heretics 
well deserved the flames to which they 
were ce..vered. The blood which was 
then flowing in Paris was, in his eyes, an 


additional aggravation of the crime of here-: J. Mancers. 


} 





ally even a holiday provided for the work- | 
ing classes and the poor; while, which to! 


Another very «gratifying symptom of a 


ing the holidays of the church: ‘This 


money argument, if good against such a! 


revival, is also good against the few holi- 


shall I be easily convinced, that if the rela- 
tions between employer and employed are 
what they ought to be in a Christian coun- 
try, and what they certainly once were in 
this, the observance of a score of holidays 


with | 
money ; capitalists have not known how to | 


as such strange inconsistencies | 


} 


“commonly | 


| mittees and Teachers on fair terms. 


‘atthe Rooms in Park street, under the Church. 


| Boston, February, 1843. 4t {il 





) A DICTIONARY—theoretical and historical, of 
commerce and commercial navigation, by J. 
-R. McCulloch, Exq—edited by Henry Vethake, 
| Eeq., in 2 vols, 8vo. Fresh supply received and 
| for sale by WM. D. TICKNOR, corner of Wash- 
| ington and School sts. j28 


| 








} 
PLEASE READ THIS! 


| T. GILBERT & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


406 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
NEXT BUILDING NORTH OF WASHINGTON BANK. 


4 hae senior partner in the above firm is, with asingle 
exception, the oldest Piano-Forte Manufacturer 
in Boston; and was one of the. old firm of “ Currier 
& Gilbert.” The instruments, of various styles, bearing 
the names of, and manufactured by, “Currier & 
| Guperr, 393," «TT. Girsert,” and “T. Gi.sert 
& Co, 402 and 406 Washington Street,” are now too 
weil known throughout this country to need 7 com- 
mendation, further than to say, that the same ‘T’. Git- 
BERT is still actively and constantly engaged in super- 
| intending the business, assisted by his partner, HENRY 
| Sarrorp, who is also personally devoted to it. ‘This, 
it is presumed, will be sufficient to secure the confi- 
dence of all their friends. 
| ‘They have all the facilities for getting up their work 
in the best possible manner, and at the least possible 
expense, at which first-rate work can be done —having 
connected with their manufactory a steam engine, to 
facilitate al} those parts which can be done by the aid 
of machinery. 
They alo have every part of the work done at the 
| above manufactory in the city, and under their own 


as they employ no apprentices. 

During the past vear, they have made very important 
improvements in the Piano-Forte, some of which they 
have patented. In the Horizontal or Square Piano- 
Forte we have an improvement by means of which, 
with the use of a pedal, the hammers are mods to strike 
| one or two strings, at the pleasure of the pertormer; 
| thus combining the soft, sweet tones of the l uichord 
with the pewer of the Grand Piano-Forte, without its 
inconvenience of size and shape. But having heard 
frequent complaints of the common Square Piano 
Forte, on account of its size, and objections to the 
Upright and Piccolo, for other reasons, and to obviate 
these objections, we have invented a new description, 
somewhat of the Piccolo form, embracing all of the 
above improvements, which, with seven octaves, oc 
cupies but about half as much roofh on the floor as the 
common S e,and having a very important improve- 
ment in the action, by which a single spring is made to 
answer the threefold purpose of pressing down the 
damper, and at the same time of bearing with equal 
force on the hammer and key, so as to cause their 
quick return after the blow is struack—thus making the 
action of the keys susceptible of the most rapid execu- 
} tion that any one can desire. 

Lowest prices of the above, from $300 to $500. 
Common Square Piano-Fortes, of various patterns, with 
all the other improvements, from $200 to $400. 
| In view of all these facts, and their own experience, 
| together with the ample testimonials which they have 
from others, they have no hesitation in warranting their 
instruments to be as good as can be obtained at any 
other manufactory in the world—the purchasers them- 
| selves being judges, 

They will in all cases exchange, at their own ex 
pense, and from any part of the country, all such in- 
struments as are paid for on delivery, and have been 
selected by themselves, or refund the purchase money, 
at the option of the purchaser, at any time within six 
months of the time of sale, if the instrument shall not 
| prove entirely satisfactory. 
| In order to secure a CASH RUSINESS, they would 
| further say to their customers, that they will now sell 
at retail, where the cash accompanies the order, or is 
paid on delivery of the instrument from their shop, at 
Twenty-Five per cent. below their former ware-room 
| prices; while between cash down and credit they will 
make more difference than formerly. 

Persens ordering Piano-Fortes, of any description, 
and sending from $200 to $500 with the order, may 
rest assured that in all respects they shall have as good 
an instrument for the money they send, as if they apply 
in person, or employ an agent to select for them. 

The subscribers hereby request all persons who may 
favor us with their orders, on the foregoing terms, to 
| expose publicly every apparently intentional neglect 
| or failure on our part to fulfil them to the very letter. 
And we further engage to pay, ourselves, all the neces- 

sary expense for giving publicity to each case of such 
neglect or failure, in at least one public newspaper— 
| such as the dissatisfied party may select. 

And in order to satisfy all who may wish to purchase 
| of us, of our entire responsibility and correct business 
| habits, we invite them to write us for reference, and 
we will give them such as may be required. 
| Thus throwing ourselves upon the public, we solicit 


their patronage. . 
Boston, Feb. 3, 1813, T GILBERT & CO 


{ 


{ 
| 


} 


| PARKER'S MISCELLANEOUS Writings.— 
| The Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of 
| Theodore Parker, Minister of the second Church in 
| Roxbury, 12mo. Published and for sale by TICK- 
NOR, corner of Washington and School sts. j14 














rMHE NEIGHBORS.—By Mary Howitt. The 
Neighbors, atale ofevery day life, translated 
from the Sweedish by Mary Howitt.—Price 18 3-4 
cents. Fresh supply received by W. CROSBY & 
CO., 118 Washington street. jl4 
DRESSES FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
Burrett’s Dye-House. 

NLY ONE DOLLAR will, for the present, be 
charged for dyeing Ladies Dresses, and other 
Goods in proportion, at Barrett’s Dye House; avd 
the public are assured thatthe Proprietors are dete:- 
mined to keep pace with other Dyers in prices, how- 
ever low they may be reduced, and also to maintain 
that superiority in style and beauty of work, which 
has been so generally accorded to chisestablishment 
for nearly forty years, 

Goods returned in one week, and satisfaction war- 
ranted in all cases. Ollice 140 Washington st. 
m7 ly 


_ JENKS & PALMER, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
131 Washingtoh street, Boston. 


QG Furnish Country Traders, Towns, School Com. 
jA 











TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AT THE 
ONE PRICE STORE, 

No. 28 Wash, gton st., Boston. 





FFICE OF THE SELECT Library of Relig- 

ious Literature—D’Aubigue’s History of the 
Reformation, January, 1848, mouthly, at $180 per 
annum, in advance. Persons remitting current 
money for five copies, willhe entitled to the sixth 
gratuitonsiy. SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO, Agents, 
133 Washington st. (4 





during the year would press upon the Jat- 
ter's means of support.—Discourse by Lord 








YPERTON, a Romance, by Prof. Longfellow, 
for sale by WM. D. TICKNOR’S, corner of 
Wa hingtou and School sts. mi18 


personal inspection, by experienced workmen ouly ig 





b 
Washington street, and by the Bookeellers generally. 


are subjoined, 


life and the cultivation of the character copiously 
illustrated with anecdotes, drawn from various soure 
ces, and with analogies from all the provinces of 
nature and fancy.—Rev. E. S. Cannett’s Monthly 
Miscellany. 


strengthened and elevated by contemplating the bigh 
standard which is here held up to them, 
has the great meritof being an earnest one, and there 
are many passages which rise into genuine eloquence 
and the glow of poetry—North Americun Review. 


al and spiritual influence in schools,’ no teacher, 
male or female, possessed of any of the germs of im, 
provement, canread without benefit.—Horace Mang, 


lished the Massachusetts 
the State Legislature, the 27:h Congress, the Army | 


and Navy officers, Consuls, Millitia Officers, City 
Officers of Boston, Salem and Lowell, Ministers, 


fori his frieads and the public in general, that he has 


> me of every style and quality, consisting in part 











HOUGHTS ON MORAL AND SPIRITUAL | 
CULTURE, by R. C. Waterston, Published | 
CROCKER & RUGGLES, and for sale at 107 


The following extracts from the pnriodical press 


This volume is fall of excellent hints on practical 


The sense of duty in parents and teachers may be 


The style 


The Lecture ‘ on the best means of exertinga mor- 





EW STATE REGISTER FOR 1843,—Jawmes | 
Loring, 1832 Washington Street, has just pub- 
egister for 1843, contain- 
ing the New Tariff of U. S. with the Tariff Law, 





Artist and 


zines of the day, at reduced rates, to sybscribers and 
dealers, at the General Periodical Depo, 67 and 71 


art’s Hints on the Prophecy of 
tion, with notes, or Dr. Pond’s ¢ 
ism,’ or Rev. Mr. Colver’s, or Rev. Mr. Brews- 
ter’, or several others on the same subject, and read 
and circulate and doubt no more. 
reduced rates fiom six to sixty-seven cents, singly 
and by the quantity. AlsoSeas’ Bible Biography, 
Sears’ Wonders of the World, and his new Monthly 
Magazine, containing several hundred engravings, 
at $2 a year, 18 3-4 single. Any or all for sale ax 
low as by the Publishers. Together with D’Aubig- 
ne’s History of the Reformation, in wambers at 
fifteen cents each, or in one volume, neatly bound on 
fine paper, for $1 00. Subscriptions and orders so- 
licited at WILDER & CO’S., General Periodic.| 
| Ollice, §c., 67 and 71 Washington street, directly 
opposite the Post Office. ; 





ERIODICALS FOR MARCH—Graham’s La- 
dy’s Book; Lady’s World of Fashion; ‘I'he 
Sargent’s Magazine, with all the Maga- 


Washington st. WILDER & CO, {25 








= A DELUSION.—-Whoseever 


doubteh let him call and purchase Prof. Stu- 


aniel, second edi- 
Review of Miller- 


All for sale at 


Also just received, the Christian Observer, (re. 


print,) Monthly, at $2 00. feb }1 





Colleges, Charitable Societies, Banks and Insurance 
Companies, Postmasters, Justices, Lawyers, U.S. 
Census of Towns in Massachusetts, Members of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, State Apportion- 
meat, Treaty with China, Boundary Question, 
Bankruptcy Commissioners, Boston Pilotage, &c. 
$c. feb 11 





BOOTS AND SHOES. 


ry ano. H. BELL, 155 Washington street, oppo- 
site the old South Church, would respectfully in- 


received his full supply of Falland Winter Boots and 


Oo 





Magazines for $4,50. 
re Messe works in the same proportion of discount. 


ALUABLE WORK—Transactions of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, in 2 vols, 4to, wiih 


fue plates, portraits, autographs, §c. &c. 


Received and for sale at TICKNOR’S corner of 
Washington and School streets. j28 














EARS’ FAMILY MAGAZINE isa new Month- 

bJ ly of 48 pages, whose object the Publisher says, 
's tocollect, condense and systemize the great 
mass of standard general knowledge, contained in 
works so numerous and voluminous, a$ to be alto- 
gether beyond the reach of mankind in general; and 
thus collected and prepared, to place it by its cheap- 
ness and comprehensiveness, within the acquisition 
ofall. It will be embellished by several hundred. 


engravings, illustrative of many of the most promi- 


nent eveuts of biblicaland religions history, and be 
entirely free from sectarianism.’ Says a New York 
paper, ‘we hope that every Christian parent and 
teacher will subscribe to Sears’ New Monthly Family 
Magazine.’ Price $2 year, or 183-4 cts. single 
No. Subscriptions and orders solicited, at WILD- 
ER § CO, General Periodical Office, 67 and 71 
Washington st., opposite the Post Office. 

This work will be furnished with any of the $3 
With any two for $6,50, 





Ladies Kid and Morocco and lace from $1,254 to 1,50 
do do do Low lace do 1,00 to 1,25 
do Gaiter Boots, do 1,75 to 2,00 
do Gaiter Shoes, do 1,25 to 1,50 
do Kid Ties and Slips, do 50 to 1,25 
do Bronze and Fawn Ties, do 75 to 1,12 | 
do India Rubbers, do 75 to 1,00 | 
do Calfand Grain Ties, do 1,00 to 1,50 
do Fur lined walking Shoes, do 1,75 to 2,00, 
do Lasting Lace, do 50 to 1,12 
do Buckskin Ties, §c., do 1,25 

Gents Calf pegged Boots, do 8,00 to 3,50 
deo Kid do do do 2,25 to 2,50 
do Stoutdo do do 2,25 to 2,50 
do Seal do do do 2,00 to 2,50 
do Calf sewed fine, do 5,00 to 6,00 
du do do do 3,00 to 5,00 
do Water proof, do 3,25 to 5,50 
do Cork sole, do 6,50 to 7,00 
do Calf peg’d, sewed, high cut shoes, 1,50 to 2,00 
do Gaiter and kid dancing pumps, 1,00 to 1,75 


Also, Boys, Misses and Children’s Boots and 
Shoez, of every style and quality; al o, a large as- 
sortmeat of French Shoes. Purchasers are request- 
ed to call and examine thé akove stock before pur- | 
chasing elsewhere, as they can depend upon having 
a first rate article at the lowest cash price. 022 





= BIBLE IN SPAIN, or the journeys, ad- 
ventures and imprisonments of an Englishman, 
in an attempt to circulate the Scriptures in the Pe- 
ninsula, by George Borrow. The above is printed 
in four extra Nos, of the New World, on new and 
large type, at the low price of 25 cents. It may be 
sent at only newspaper postage to any part of the 
country. W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington 
street. f 25 





HEAP EDITIONS—The Pickwics Papers, 
complete fur 50 ceats—Nicholas Nickleby, com- } 
plete for 50 cents—History of Tom Jones, 50 cents; 
Handy Andy, 50 cts—Jack Hinton, the Guardsman, | 
50 cts—The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker, 25 / 
cents—Ernest Maltravers, 25 centa—Alice, or the | 
Mysteries, 25 dents. 
This day rggeived and for sale by WILLIAM D. 
TICKNOR, Gorner of Washington and School sts. 
j2l ; 


N 























72—HANOVER STREET—72 


ADISON BEAL informs his friends and the 
public thathe has on hand a large assortment 


| of Boots, Shoes and Rubbers, and in consequence of 











a change ia business the entire stock will be closed 
by the first of March, at wholosale and retail. Peo-| 
ple will do well to call before purchasing elsewhere 
—also, on hand 10,000 pairs of Gentlemens’, Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Childrens’ Rubbers, plain and figared— 
2000 do Ladies” Fur Lined Rubbers—1000 do do 
Galloon bound de.- Country people will do well to 
favor him with a call at his old stand, No 72, form- 
erly 54. dis 





N°: 9 BRITISH and Foreign Medical Review, 
or Quarterly Journal of Practical Medicine and 
Surgery, edited by John Forbes, M. D.—Jan. No. 
Received and for sale at WM. D. TICKNOR’S, 
corner of Washington and School streets. feb 11 





NGLISH BOOKS.—The Dramatic Works of 

Wycherly, Congreve, Vanburgh, and Farquhar, 
with biographical and critical notices, by Leigh 
Hunt. 

The Mechanical Principles of Engineering and 
Architecture, by Henry Moseley, M.A., F. R. S., | 
with illustrations. 

The Life and letters of Cicero; the life by Dr. 
Middleton; Cicero’s Letters to several of his friends, 
translated by Wm. Melmoth; Cicero’s Letters to 
Atticas. 


HEAP PUBLICATIONS—Fresh supplies re- 
ceived at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington 


and Schoo streets—among which are Forest Days, 
Last of the Barons, Borrow’s Bible in Spain, Buz’s 
Sketches, Nicholas 


Nickleby, Pickwick Papers, 
— Andy, Jack Hinton, Cooper’s Deersiayer. 
m 





BOSTON ORTHOPEDIC INFIRMARY. 


OR THE TREATMENT of diseases of the 
Spine, Curvatures of the Spine, Club feet and 
other deformities, 

In this Institution Curvatures of the Spine are 
particularly attended to., A House in a healihy eit- 
vation on Mt. Vernon is appropriated to this espe- 
cial object, and is furnished with every variety of 
apparatus made use of for curing curvatures of 
spine and correcting the shape of the female figure. 
It is superintended by an experienced Matron, who 
has been over two years in the employ of the institu- 
tion. 

It probably is got generally knows, but mothers 
should be informed that when the shoulders of their 
daughters grow out and they are one sided, or one 
hip is higher than the other, that these deformities 
are caused by curvature ofthe spine, and that the 
earlier they are attended to, the more easily they are 


| corrected and symmetry restored. 


_ Brass or Copper Corslets are never made use of 
in this Institution, and we think it our duty to say, 
that we look upon their use as unphilosophical—not 
at all calculated ever to effect a cure, and destruc- 
tive to health, by paralyzing the mascles of the back, 
compressing the chest and all the abdominal organs; 
consequently suppressing the regular and important 
functions ef nature in the female sex. 

J.B. BROWN, MD, Surgeon, office 65 Belknay, 
street. 
J.C. Warren, M. D., Geo. Hayward, M. D., J, 
Mason Warren, M. D., Consulting Surgeons. 

Nov. 26. m 





ORKS ON ANIMAL MAGNETISM—Pacts 
on Mesmerism, or Animal Magnetism, with 
reasons four a dispassionate inquiry iato it. By 
Cc. H. Townsend, A. M. late of Trinity Hall, Com- 
bridge. 
Practical Instruction in Animal Magnetism, by 
J.P. F. Deluse, translated hy T. C. Hartshorn. 
Report of Dr Franklin and other Commissioners, 
with an historical outline of the ‘ Science,’ an ab- 
stract of the Report on Magnetic Experiments made 
by a Committee of the Royal Academy of Medicine; 
Price, 25 cents—for sale at TICKNOR’S, No 135 
Washington st. m4 





7 WORK—For sale at TICKNOR’S, 
_ corner of Washington and Schoo! streets, ‘Trans- 
actions of the Institution of Civil Engineers, in 2 
ts ~ 4to, with fine plates, portraits, autugraphs, etc. 


ONE PRICE SYSTEM. 
ANIELL & CO., at their Old Established 


4 Stand, No 201 Washington street, have re- 
ceivedtheir FALL supply of new and desirabis 








° 
A Systematic Arrangement and Description of the 

Plants of North America, by Frederick Pursh, 2v— 

24 engravings. 

¢ Received and for sale at WM. D. TICKNOR’S, 

corner of Washiugton and School streets. j21 


a ——- - + ——. 





Goods for the season, consisting of Black, Blue Black 
and Colored DRESS SILKS, Mous de Laines, rich 
French Priots, various styles of Winter Shawls. 
Clock Goods, of all kinds; Cassimeres very low; 
Mourning Goods of every description; Lien Cam- 
bric Handkerchiefs ; Ladies rich styles Cravate. 





NNGLISH BOOKS—The Poems of Geoffrey 
_4 Chaucer, modernized; Wood’s Views in Lon- 
don, Westminster and their vicinities, engraved 
from original drawings; Warton’s History of En- 
glish Poetry, from the close of the 11th century to 
the commencement of the 18th century. ‘The Sen- 
timent of Flowers, or language of Flora, by Robert 
Tyas, 9th ed., beautiful sea giiitnes Landscape il- 
lustrations of the Bible, consisting of views of the 
most remarkable places mentioned in the Old and 
New Testament, from original sketches taken on the 
spot; Companion in the closet, or a complete man- 
ual of private devotion, 15th ed—for sale at TICK- 
NOR’S, corner of Washington and School st. 

jla 














OOKS PUBLISHED and offered to the trade 
by SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO, 133 1-2 Wash- | 
ington street, Boston. January, 1843. } 

Musical Education Society’s Collection of Church 
Music, 4th edition; Paul Percival, a Sea Story for 
the Young, sixth London edition. Just published. 

Discontented Robins, by Miss Fox, new edition; 
Vestry Singing Book; Western Juvenile Harp; 
Lectures to Ladies; A Practical’ System of Book 
Keeping, by B. Wood Foster. In press. 

Gerrish on the Prevention and Cure of disease; 
Bank of Faith; Plane Geometry; A Treatise of 
Consumption; In press. Cobbett’s American Gard- 
ener; Mrs Opie’s Works; Miss Mitford’s Works; | 
Scott’s Poetical Works—Burns’ Works—Moore’s 
Works—Goldsmiths Works—Canning’s Speeches; 
Ramble’s Book Fishes—do Roman Siories—do 
Visit Grand Menagerie—do Raree Show—do Birds 
of Air—Berquin’a Study of Nature—Diamond’s 
Study of Nature—Village Stories—Children’s Fire 
Side Book. ji 
(CONF sSsIOn® OF ST. AUGUSTINE—For 

saleat SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. f4 


WILDER § CO’S 
OREIGN and American Periodical Office.— 
General Agency for more than 100 Literary 
Works, 71 Washington street, opposite the Post 
Office, Boston. ‘ 
Societies, Agents and individuals supplied at the 
lowest rates. Wanted, well educated and trusty 
Canvassers. 824 











ORTHFIELD ACADEMY.—The subscriber 
4 a member of the Graduating class of Harvard 
University, has taken this schovl, formerly under the 
care of Mr Phineas Allen, for the ensuing year. The 
first terin will commence on Tuesday, September 13, 
and con-inue eleven weeks. Pupils of both sexes will 
be received, and carefully instructed in all the branch- 
esusually taught in Academies. Tuition—English 
studies $4—Languages $5 per quarter. Pupils from 
a distance can be boarded in the family of the former 
Preceptor, at the rate 2f $1,75 per week for boys, and 
$1,50 for girls. . 

Northfield is beautifully situated in thevalley of the 
Connecticut, 14 miles from Brattleboro’, and about 
80 from Boston, between which o— a stage passes 
daily. T. PRENTISS ALLEN, 

Northfield, Aug. 13, 1842. 





ATIN LESSONS—lIntroductory to Andrew’s 
Latin Reader, and Andrews and Stoddard’s 
Latin Grammar, with appropriate exercises for the 
translating and writing of Latin, by A. H. Weld, 
A. M., Principal of the North Yarmouth Classical 
Speed Published by R. H. SHERBURNE, 
oston, 

R. H. SHERBURNE keeps a general assort- 
ment of School, Miscellaneous and Medical Books; 
together with the various Standard and Classical 
Books, used in Academies. For saie 82 Washing- 


New styles handsome Bonnet Ribbons; al! kilds 
ef Linen Goods; Flannels of the best wake; Blank- 
ets, Quilts, Damasks, Towelling, with every other 
article of Housekeeping Goods 

Our Stock having been selected with great care, 
and much of it having been beught at Auction, we 
assure our customers that every article will be sold 
very low. 

As we have adopted 

THE ONE PRICE SYSTEM, 


No Salesman will be permitted te deviate from the 
marked price either way. nl9 





MOTHER’S ASSISTANT AND YOUNG 
LADY’S FRIEND. 


HE first number of the Third Volume of this 

periodical is published aud ready for delivery. 
It isembellished with a beautiful steel plate eu- 
graving, as every alternate number will be, through 
the year. 

The work will continue to be issued in a most 
tasteful manner, and its pages enriched by the pro- 
ductions of the most gifted writers. 

The insertion of plates greatly enhances the ex- 
pense, andthe work can be sustained only by a 
corresponding increase of subscribers. 

We offer a premium of twenty dollars for the best 
written original article of ten or twelve pages, 
showing parents how they may make home so de- 
lightful and happy a place for thei: children, and 
how such a’ love atid reverence for the parents my 
be rooted and grounded in the hearts of the children, 
as will fortify them, while they remain at home, and 
after they have left, against the seductions of vice, 
whenever their thoughts recur to home and their 
parents. 

We offer also five dollars each, for five different 
original articles of three or four pages each, on any 
subjects adapted to the first or second department of 
our work. 

All the above named communications must be ad- 
diessed to the editor, post paid, and wiust be in by 
the 15th of Feb. next. The real names of the 
writers must accompany the communications 10 4 
sealed envelope. These will not be opened till after 
the decisions are made, which will be made by 
clergymen of three different denominations. _ 

The price of the Mother’s Assistant and Young 
Lady’s Friend, is $1,50 per year. If paid iv ad- 
vance, $1,00. 

Twenty-five energetic men, of good address and 
good moral character, are wanted as agents to obtain 
subscribers for the above named work, to whom 4 
liberal premium will be given. 

WM. C. BROWN, 
Editor and Pablisher, No. 1 Coruhill. 
Boston, Jan. 21. 


AITER SHOES—A fine assortment of thie 
soled G@ iter Shoes—just received and for sa’ 
ow at T. H. BELL’S, 155 Washington st. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING+ 
BY DAVIDREED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 


TeRms.—Three Dollars, payable in six months 
o: Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in advance 
To individuals ouneesion whe pay ip ateet 
for five copies, sixth copy willbe sent gratis. 
No sabscriptiog: discontinued, excep! at the di 
cretion ofthe publisher, untilall arrearages are er 
All communications, as well as letters of ane : 

relating to the Christian Register, shoald be addyg 











ton st. . Im j7 


ed to Daviv REED, Boston. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
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